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Professor Mylne's Account of the Pro- 
ceedings ayainst him, on the Charge 
of Sedition. 

(From the Glasgow Chronicle, 

May 6, 1815.) 

Fo the Editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, 
Sir, Glasgow, May 5, 1815. 
iT beg leave, through your paper, to 
communicate to the public, a short 
statement of the various circumstances 
that have hitherto come to my know- 
ledge in relation to an event, which, 
afew weeks ago, awakened, in this 
place, so much surprise: the precog- 
nition which was carried on by the 
law officers of the county into certain 
parts of my conduct as Chaplain to 

this University. ‘There are many, I 

believe, who think that this commu- 

nication has been too long withheld ; 
that it ought to havebeen made while 
that extraordinary proceeding was yet 
recent ; and before those sentiments, 
which were then so general and 
strong, of contempt for its obvious 
folly, and indignation against its ap- 
parent malignity, had suffered any 
abatement by the lapse of time and 
the occurrence of other interesting 
events. | am very sensible that in 
consequence of this delay, the appeal 
which | am going to make, will be 
heard with a less lively interest than 
it would have been, had it followed 
more closely upon the transactions to 
which it refers; but the delay has 
been unavoidable. The wrong done 
y the precognition,’ in the ignominy 
and injury which it inflicted or threat- 
d, was a wrong committed not 
agaist me only, but against the re- 

Spectable University to which I be- 

long. | was sensible, therefore, that 

m seeking redress for that wrong it 

babe e ae consult the feelings =~ 

guided by the judgment of the 
other menibers of that body : I felt it 
tmcumbent on me to accommodate 
myself, at least in a certain degrec, 
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to the line of conduct which they 
should adopt, and, of course, to re- 
frain from bringing forward such a 
view ofthe case as that which [am 
now to give, till I were first sure, 
that my doing so could not interfere 
with the. prosecution and success of 
any other mode of proceeding which 
might be thought more suitable to the 
dignity of the University, or better 
calculated to maintain its reputation 
and interests. 

It is but a very few days since a 
determination of the Faculty of the 
College has removed the restraint 
thus laid upou me, and left me fall 
liberty of addressing myself through 
this channel to the public. Before 
the conclusion of my correspondence 
with you, I shall have an opportunity 
of stating and defending that deter- 
mination ; in the mean time I feel 
it my duty to say, that the apparent 
tardiness with which the Faculty have 
arrived at it, is not to be ascribed to 
any want of sensibility on their part, 
to the gross injury which they sus- 
tained in consequence both of the 
absurd and groundless charges that 
had been made against their chaplain, 
and of the inconsiderate manner in 
which the.precognition into them was 
conducted. For by attending to the 
dates of the proceedings in the sub- 
sequent statement, it will beseen that 
the matter was, without delay, brought 
under the solemn discussion of the 
Members of the Faculty, that it ex- 
cited in them avery general and lively 
sentiment of indignation, and that they 
then adopted, and have ever since 
steadily prosecuted the means by 
which they flattered themselves they 
might be able at once to vindicate 
my character, and to bring to light 
the unworthy author of those foul 
aspersions that had been thrown apon 
it. 

It is chiefly from the Minutes ex- 
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tracted from the records of the Fa- 
culty of the College, from the letters, 
and other authentic documents now 
to be exhibited, that the public are 
requested to form their opinion. A 
very short and simple narrative will 
be sufficient to exhibit the order and 
connection of the facts and circum- 
stances to which these documents 
refer. 

The first meeting of the Faculty 
upon this business was held on Mon- 
day the $d of April, the earliest day 
after the precognition on which a 
meeting could have been conveniently 
held. L have much pleasure in re- 
marking, that the interest which had 
been excited in my colleagues, by the 
extraordinary proceedings of the law 
officers, was evident in the unusually 
full attendauce on that occasion; every 
member of the Faculty being present, 
except Professor Young, who had 
been unexpectedly called to Edin- 
burgh. At that meeting, as the mi- 
nutes bear, | represented to the Fa- 
culty, “ that a precognition had been 
taken in the course of the preceding 
week, on some parts of my conduct 
ax Chaplain, on Sunday the 26th of 
March, by the sheriff and procyrator 
fiscal of Lanarkshire, and that, con- 
ceiving both my own character and 
that of the College, to be in danger of 
suffering in consequence of that pro- 
ceading, | now applied to the Faculty 
for their direction and assistance.” | 
at the same time “ exhibited to the 
meeting the substance of a declaration 
which | had emitted when examined 
by the Sheritl, which was ordered to 
be inserted into the Fecord.” The 
minute further states, that “ the Fa- 
culty having deliberated on the mat- 
ter, represented tothem by Mr. Mylne, 
UNANIMOUSLY agreed to transmit a 
copy of the substance of Mr. Mylne’s 
declaration to the Lord Advocate, 
accompanied by the following repre- 
sentation which they appointed the 
Principal to subscribe in their name.” 

With regard to the first of the pa- 
pers, mentioned in this minute, and 
which is denominated the substance 
of my declaration, it is proper to men- 
tion, that in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the Sheriff to allow me a copy 
of the declaration I had dictated in 
answer to his interrogatories, and 
svhich T had authenticated by my sig- 
asture, | thought it adviseable to draw 
up, from recollection, an account of 
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every thing I had said upon my ex. 
amination, as exactly the same with 
my declaration as my memory would 
enable me to make it: and this ac- 
count, under the above denomination, 
the Faculty were pleased to admit into 
their records, as furnishing them with 
some satisfactory means of discovering 
from the style and train of the inter- 
rogations that had been put to me, 
what had been the nature of those of. 
fences with which I had been charged. 
I shall not, however, extract from the 
record this recollected account of my 
examination: the Lord Advocate has 
since supplied me with a copy of the 
declaration itself. ‘This, which is the 
only part of the precognition which | 
have been allowed to see, has been 
since inserted in the Records of the 
Faculty. The following is its te 
nour :— 
(Copy) ° 

Declaration before Sheriff, 31st March, 
1815. ; 

Appeared Mr. James Mylne, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow ; who, being examined, declares 
that he is Chaplain of the said University ; 
that he preached on Sunday, the 26th 
March current, in said Chapel ; that he 
had heard that morning, and with very 
deep concern and grief, the unfortunate 
news of the day from France; that the 
psalm given out that day, and with whieh 
the service began, was the 107th—several 
verses at the beginning—being the psalm 
to which he had regularly come in the 
course of his official duty in the chapel ; 
that in the concludiag prayer, when speak- 
ing of public matters, the Declarant, im- 
pressed with deep regret at the dark and 
gloomy prospects to the nations of Europe, 
and reverence for that Being who cat 
guide the furious passions of wicked men, 
can render them subservient to the gracious 
purposes of his government, and can over- 
come and restrain the excesses of such 
passions ; that he prayed, that the govern- 
ments of Europe, by the wisdom and jas- 
tice of thei? administration, might every, 
where engage the attachment and fidelity 
of their subjects; ‘and that the subjects 
every where might distinguish themselves 
by the corresponding virtues of loyalty am 
patriotisin : that wey in particular, in this 
country might be fully sensible of the 
lae of our precious, civil and political pr- 
vileges, and that they might be h 
down inviolate to the latest posterity. 
hey service of that forenoon was os rs 

y singing a part of the 26th Serp 
Treuslation ; het he read the 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th verses, of which he thinks 
the three last were sung by the congreg® 
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tien. That he chose these verses, as pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the subject on which 
he had just lectured, which was the 11th 
chapter of the Acts, fromthe beginning 
to the 19th verse-—the passage to which 
he had come in the course of his regular 
lecture through that book, In this pas- 
sage, the apostle Peter states to the other 
apostles, his account of the first instance 
in which a heathen had been admitted by 


baptism into the Church of Christ, and 


whose admission had been sanctioned by 
his being made to sharein the influences 
of the divine spirit. That considering this 
instance as the prelude of the full admis- 
sion of all heathen nations, to the privi- 

and blessings of the gospel, he re- 
garded the passage which was sung, and 
which is the versification of a prophecy, 
intimating that important and rejoicing 
event, as peculiarly suitable to the subject 
of the lecture, and in harmony with those 
pious sentiments which the contemplation 
of it ought to excite in every Christian 
congregation. That it was not without 
feelings of the deepest indignation, min- 
gled with no small degree of contempt, 
that the Declarant heard yesterday from 
Mr, Andrew Alexander, that his choice of 
that passage on that occasion had been so 
perversely and absurdly misrepresented, as 
to be regarded as an application of lan- 
guage, referring to the Blessed Saviour of 
the world, to Buonaparte, whom he had 
long regarded with sentiments of the 
deepest abhorrence and detestation, not on- 
ly as the disturber of the peace and happi- 
ness of nations, but as the greatest enemy 
to the civil and political liberties of man- 
kind. That the Declarant considers the 
very suspicion of his being capable of such 
an abominable and blasphemous perversion 
of the solemn language of scripture, a6 an 
imjury of a very deep nature: an injury 
committed not only against himself, as a 
minister of the gospel, but also against the 
University of which he is a member : whose 
character must severely suffer in the esti- 
mation of mankind, if it were possible to 
imagine that they employed as their chap- 

n, one who could be capable of such 
an unpardonable atrocity. 

Interrogated, Declares that yesterday, 
about two o’clock, Mr, Alexander inform- 
ed him, that he had that day been ex- 
amined verbally as to what had taken place 
m the chapel on Sunday. That Mr. Alex- 
ander again called upon the Declarant in 
the evening; and informed him that lie 

Teceived a message to attend and be 
oenin examined, Mr. Alexander appeared 
™ be very uneasy on the subjest. That 
the larant told him most certainly to 
§° as he had been desired, and to ahswer 
all questions that might be put to him—— 
and all this he declares to be truth. 

Jaugs Myre. 
R, Hamizton. 
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The representation inserted in the 
above minute is as follows: 


Glasgow College, 3d April, 1815. 


My Lorn, 

The Faculty of Glasgow College pre- 
sume that your Lordship is not unacquaint- 
ed with & precognition which was taken 
here last week, respecting the couduct of 
divine service in the College Chapel, on 
Sunday, the 26th March. From that 
transaction, it appears that Mr, Mylne, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, who as 
College Chaplain officiated on that day, 
has been suspected, probably accused, of 
crimes of a very heinous nature ; of Sedi- 
tion, if not of High Treason; of a profane 
abuse of the most solemn duties of religion ; 
of a blasphemous perversion of Holy Scrip- 
ture; for that in his prayers, and particn- 
larly in the Psalms which he appointed to 
be sung, he expressed his exultation in 
the successful progress of Buonaparte to 
the French capital; an event the intelli- 
gence of which had reached Glasgow on 
the morning of that day ; and that he had 
impiously applied to Buonaparte, language 
solely appropriated by revelation to the 
Saviour of the world. 

The Faculty rejoice in the canfident as- 
surance, that these allegations are totally 
false and groundless; andso they are per- 
suaded your lordship will find them to be 
from the declarations of those who have 
been examined. Yet still the facts that 
such suspicions had been entertained by 
the law officers of the country, that such 
accusations had been Jaid*befoye them, 
and that certain measures had in conse- 
quence been taken, cannot fail to produce 
on the public mind, effects highly inju- 
rious not only to the individual immedi- 
ately concerned, but to the interests also 
and reputation of a University which hi- 
therto has held a respectable place in gene- 
ral estimation, What confidence can here- 
after be placed in a body of men, who 
could not only employ as their chaplain 
a man capable of such atrocities, but who 
could permit that man to remam among 
them nudisturbed, unchallenged, unno- 
ticed, after the notorious and public com- 
mission of them for four full days, and nn- 
til the chief magistrate of the county had 
come from @ distance for their investi- 
gation ? 

The Faculty feel themselves called upon 
by the most imperious motives, by the con- 
sideration of every thing that they owe to 
their interest, to their reputation, to their 
usefulness, to seerch to the bottom this 
alarming matter. And surely they do 
not presume too far either on your lord- 
ship’s conneetion with and friendship for 
the University, or on your ‘well known 
zeal and integrity in the discharge of your 
official duties as his majesty’s advocate, 
when they assure themselves that you will 
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readily afford them all official aids and fa- 
cilities, ia bringing to light the authors of 
such foul and dangerous aspersions, aud 
in gnarding themselves as far as py ssible 
from their probable and most injurions 
consequences. 

And while the Faculty deeply feel the 
alarming nature of this charge, they re- 
gard themselves as warranted to complain 
of the manner in which the preeognition 
respecting it has heen conducted, Asa 
matter of mere decorum it might have been 
expected, that the magistrate charged 
with an inguiry so serious and unprece- 
dented, wonld have commenced his func- 


tions by waiting on the head of the Uni- 


versity, explaining to him the vature of 


his unpleasant mission, and receiving his 
opinion as to the manner of fulfilling it 
with the least possible degree of publicity 
and seandal. Instead of which he made 
his first appearance in the courts of the 
College, attended by the Procurator Fis 
cal ; questioned the College servants, and 
upon the information obtained from them 
proceeded to examine Professors, and 


others not professors ; among whom were 


ladies, members or inmates of Professors’ 
The matter of course speedily 
became the common topic of conversation 
in the city ; and the Faculty were cruelly 
subjected to a variety of unpleasant com- 
ments, which a mode of procedure some- 
what less summary would have enabled 
them to escape. 

Thus exposed as the Faculty now are to 
public misrepresentation and obloquy, they 
are at the same time at a los: 
what they should do, to repair in some 
measure the injury they have already sus- 
tained, and to meet and repel the further 
injury they may be still exposed to. In the 
mean time, they beg leave to apply to your 
lordship for information on some points, 
about which, in consequence of the silence 
of the sheriff with respect to them, they re- 
main wholly ignorant. They request to 
be informed of the real nature and extent 
of the charge against their chaplain, by 
which the highest interests of the Univer- 
sity may be so deeply affected ; they request 
to know, in so far as may be consistent 
with your lordship’s official duty, upon 
what information or authority this charge 
and the consequent procedure have been 
rested ; and they request, (if not improper) 
that Mr. Mylne should be furnished with 
copies of the declarations made by the per- 
sons examined in the precognition. 


Having accidentally heard that the 
advocate was on that day at his place 
of residence, near Glasgow, but that 
he was very speedily to remove from 
#t for London, the Faculty was ex- 
tremely desirons that the above two 
apers should be submitted to his 

rdship’s eousideration before he 


families. 


to know 
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should leave the country. They were 
accordingly transmitted to him by ex. 
press, and the most satisfactory re. 
sults were willingly anticipated. The 
substance of other declarations be- 
sides mine, hac, by this time, become 
pretty well known in the College; 
and it was generally understood, that 
the whole precognition had not brought 
forward a single testimony that could 
furnish ground even for a plausible 
surmise, that the slightest crime or 
criminal intention was imputable to 
me; and, on the other hand, it was 
also understood, that the whole evi- 
dence tended to prove my _ perfect 
vuiltlessness, and to show that the 
suspicions entertained against me had 
been founded on nothing but themost 
absurd and unnatural misrepresenta- 
tions. The Faculty therefore conceiv- 
ing that the precoguition must have 
been by that time in the hands of his 
lordship, and that consequently the 
injury that had been done to me must 
have been as distinctly perceived and 
as indignantly felt by him, as it was 
by themselves, indulged the assurance 
that his reply to their communica- 
tions would contain an impression of 
generous and unqualified satisfaction 
in the result of the inquiry, and a 
frank promise of all the assistance 
which his official duties would permit 
him to give them in their endeavours 
to detect the malignant informer. The 
letters, however, which we received 
from his lordship were far from in- 
suring these apparently reasonable ex- 
pectations. The first is dated from 
Killermont, 4th April. 


Killermont, April 4th, 1815. 
To the Rev. Principal Taylor. 
Sir, 

I am honoured with your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, signed in name and by ap- 
pointment of the Faculty of Glasgow Col- 
lege, respeeting a precognition stated to 
have been taken by the Sheriff of the 
county, within which the College is situa- 
ted. That letter has been transmitted to 
me by Professor Mylue, along (alongst) 
with a letter from him, and a statement by 
him, of the substance of a declaratron 4s 
emitted by him when examined by the She- 
riff of Lanarkshire. ; 

No such precognition has been laid be- 
fore me, but if such a precognition § 
be laid before me as his Majesty's Advo- 
cate for Scotland, you and every member 
of your learned body may be assured, that 
I shall consider it with the greatest atien- 
tion and deliberation. J need scarce add, 
that however great my attachment is, * 








eve of her sons to the University of Glas- 
gow, I cannot deviate in the present in- 
stance from the established rules and usual 
practice in such cases. Of the mode of 
proceeding followed by the local _magis- 
trate, which is highly censured in your 
letter, I am also uninformed, but the pre- 
sumption of law ts, and T must so presume 
until the contrary shall be established, that 
he has acted regularly and properly in the 
performance of his duty respecting the 
strong charge made against him, serious 
not only to him, but to those by whom it 
is preferred.” I shall ouly say, that the 
law is open to those who are injured by 
any magistrate, and that the law is like- 
wise open to any mavistrate who is ca- 
lumniated for protection and redress, a- 
gaiust those individuals by whom he is 
ealuinniated. 

Teame here last Saturday for the pur- 
pose of bringing my family to the country, 
and return to Edinburgh to-morrrow, on 
my way to London. 

"" -Thave the honour, Ke. 

Ar, Corquuoun, 


The second is from Ldiaburgh, of 
the 5th April. 


Edinburgh, 5th April, 1815. 
Sir, 

On my arrival here, I found lying for 
my perusal a precoguition taken by the 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, whom I have also 
seen, and from whom I have received in- 
formation respecting his conduct in car- 
rying on that investigation, which in the 
discharge of lis official duty he made in 
his county last week. 

Although I am just setting out for Lon- 
don I cannot leave Edinburgh (after the 
anxious letter which you and other mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Glasgow College did 
me the honour to address to me,) without 
informing them that they are under a mis- 
take, both as to the subject matter of the 
Precognition or investigation, and as to the 
manner in which it was conducted, The 
heinous charges which your letter sup- 
poses to have been preferred against Pro- 
fessor Mylae do not appear to have been 
made ; and according to the account given 
by the Sheriff, (the accuracy of which I 
have no reason to doubt,) so far from his 
eonduct having been wanting in respect 
for the University of Glasgow, in delicacy 
of procedure, or in attention to the ftel- 
ings of others, his object and endeavour 
Were to conduct matters with respect, with 

lacy, and with the greatest possible at- 
tention to the feelings and conveniency of 

who were examined. 

Thave not to add more, but that I have 

honour to be, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 
y Ar. CoLqunoun. 
* the Rev. the Principal of the Col- 


lege, Glasgow. 
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These letters being so far from an- 
swering the expectations which had 
been formed of his lordship’s willing- 
ness, or power, to afford the redress 
that had been requested, | took the 
liberty of expressing to him my own 
feelings of disappointment and mor- 
tification in the following letter ; writ- 
ten not only with that principal view, 
but partly also to correct the omission 
stated in the beginning of it: an omis- 
sion which, to confess the truth, I 
was inclined to imagine might have 
contributed to produce that apparent 
indifference which his lordship had 
hitherto shewn to our wrongs, and 
our complaints ; because it had cer- 
tainly prevented him from knowing 
the warm and generous feelings with 
which the Faculty, in their unusually 
full meeting of the Srd, had unani- 
mously concurred in the representa- 
tion, which on that occasion was ap- 
proved of and adopled. When, I say, 
that ihe meeting unanimously con- 
curred in the sentiments expressed in 
that representation, 1 scarcely. think 
I diminish the force of that assertion, 
when I add what truth requires me 
to do, that at a subsequent meeting, 
one member “ stated that the word 
unanimously respecting the agreement 
to transmit a copy of Mr. Mylne’s de- 
clarations, &c. was incorrect in se 
far as he judged tha® measure unne- 
cessary.” 

(copy.) 
Letter of Mr. Mylne to the Lord Advocate. 
Glasgow College, 7th April, 1815. 
My Lorp, 

I regret mnch that one of the papers, 
with the transmission of which I was 
charged by the Faculty of this College, 
on the 3rd inst. has not been earlier sent 
to your lordship—the extract of the minute 
of their proceedings on that day, It was 
understood that you were to leave Killer- 
mont next morning, and our natural wish 
to put you as soon as possible in possession 
of the most materiel of those documents, 
made me dispatch them without waitiag 
for that extract, which I did not consider 
as very material, and which I could not 
obtain early enough to be sent that even- 
ing. Your lord : Mey now, however, 
be enabled to see from it the unanimity 
which has characterised the measures of 
my colleagues, in a matter which they 
justly regard, as likely to affect very se- 
riously not only my character and inte- 
rests, but those also of the University it- 


if. ' 
> Your lordship’s letters of the 4th and of 


the Sth inst. to the Principal, have been 
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communicated to all the members of the Fa- 
culty, and @ meeting will be held without 
delay, to take them under deliberatien, 
and to consider what further measures may 
now be adviseable. In the mean time con- 
sidering how deeply both my feelings and 
my interests have been or may be atiected, 
hy the very rash proceedings that have 
alveady been adopted; your lordship can- 
not be surprised that I should express my 
regret and disappointment, to find that in 
neither of these letters, any eneourage- 
ment is given *me to expect a compliance 
with those requests which the Faculty have 
made to your lordship; namely, that so 
far as is consistent with your public duty, 
you would ioform them of the nature and 
extent of the charge made against me, 
and of the authority on whieh that charge 
is rested, and that I should be furnished 
with a copy of the declarations made by 
myself, and others who were examined in 
the precognition. 

Perhaps it may be your lordship’s in- 
tention still to favour us with these com- 
munications, so important to the steps 
which the Faculty or myself may find it 
proper to take, in order to obviate the ef- 
fects of those calumnies wit): which I have 
been loaded. This lam iuclined to hope 
for from your saying in your last letter 
that “ the heinous charges which your let- 
ter supposes to have been preferred against 
Mr. Mylne do not appear to have been 
made.”’ At the same ‘ime, my Lord, I 
acknowledge I am ata loss to reconcile the 
proceedings that have already been insti- 
tuted with the sugposition that I have not 
been charged, ot east, with sedition, and 
if with sedition, and ¢hat accompanied with 
the circumstances which the whole ten- 
dency of the examinations seems to infer, 
then it follows that I must also be charge- 
able with that impiety and profanity, the 
imputation of which has filled my colleagues 
and myself with so natural and just indig- 
Ration. 

I presume that in my short letter, ac- 
companying the College papers, I ex pres- 
sed to your lordship my concurrence iu the 
requests they wade. If I have not, I beg 
leave now eargestly to state them to your 
lordship. 

Anxiously hoping for your favourable 
answer, I have the honour to be, &c. 

James Myune. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, London. 


The Advocate had by this time left 
Scotland, and on his way to London 
he wrote the following letter :— 


Darlington, April 1th, 1815. 
Sir, : 
Pie j the opivion which I have formed and 
commit to writing, respecting the 
precegvition and proceedings zeferred to 
in toy letter of the Sth from Ediaburgh, 


(if the Faculty of Glasgow College wish 
me to do so) I shall cause a copy to be 
transmitted to them on hearing from you 
in London. 
I have the honour} Ke. Ke. 
(Signed) Ar. CoLevnory, 
The Revd. the Principal of the 
College of Glasgow. 


On his arrival in London his Jord. 
ship wrote me the following note ;— 


London, April ith, 1815, 
Sir, 

I have received an extract of the minutes 
of the Faculty of Glasgow College, dated 
the 3rd April, inclosed in a letter from you 
of the 7th of this month. In answer to it, 
I bey leave to refer you to my letter of the 
7th to the Principal of your University, 
as I only wait for his reply to cause a copy 
of my opinion to be transmitted, which will 
explain the nature of the investigation, 
and of the proceedings to which reference 
has been made, and will F trust free your 
mind from that anxiety which has been so 
much felt by you. 

I have the honour te be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Ar, CoLqunovun, 
Professor Mylue, College, Glasgow. 


On the 11th the Faculty met, and, 
as appears from the records, “ further 
deliberated on the Advocate’s letters; 
and he having, in his letter dated the 
7th, offered to furnish the Faculty 
with a copy of his opinion on the 
precognition, which had been lately 
taken, if they should wish to see it ; 
the Faculty, before proceeding fur- 
ther in the matter, agree to apply to 
his lordship for a copy of his opinion; 
and, at the same time, renew the re- 
quests which are contained in their 
first letter, as far as he shall think 
proper to answer them.” 

copy of this minute was tral 
mitted to the Advocate, from whom 
the Faculty on the 2ist received the 
following opinion : 
(copy.) 
London, L1th April, 1815. 

I have considered with great atientios 
o peneagition lately taken by the 

Lanarkshire, and the proceedings ol 
nected therewith, in so far.as I have ft 
ceived information concerning thew, 

w Secu je of a peculiar nature, 1 con- 
ceive it to m to give my 

fully, and to — pas of it o 
transmitted to the Faculty of Glasgow Gol- 


lege. 
rs to have been pre 


A petition 
sented by the urator Fiscal of the 


8s : , the She- 
her Coust of Lagiarkebire, to the Si 











you 


ft) 
if 
he 
e- 
ad 
n- 
1] 
be 
I- 


re 


received information, that on Sunday the 
26th March, Mr. James Mylne, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, and Chaplain thereof, did, in 
the course of divine service, introduce cer- 
fain allusions relative to the very recent 
overthrow of the legitimate government of 
France, with which the government of 
this country is at present in a state of ami- 
ty; and as the opinions and allusions 
which are said to have been so made, tend 
to create impressions upon the public, or 
individuals prejudical to the prosperity and 
interests of the government and inhabitants 
of this country, the petitioner has thought 
it his duty to make the present applica- 
tion for an inquiry into the circumstances 
above-mentioned, and therefore praying 
to grant warrant to cite and precognosce 
such witnesses as he may condeseend on. 
The prayer of the petition was granted by 
the Sheriff, by a deliverance in the usual 
form, on the 30th of March, and on the 
30th and 3ist of that month several per- 
sons, who had attended divine service in 
the College Chapel on the 26th, were ex- 
amined, besides Professor Myine, who, as 
the Sheriff informed me, was examined in 
his own house, the place selected by him- 
self, and was permitted to dictate his de- 
claration. The other individnals were ex- 
amined in places most suitable for their 
aveommodation ; no person was appre- 


_ bended or bronght into court by a sum- 


mons given by officers of court; but in 
order toact in a respectful and delicate 
manner no publicity that could be avoided 
Was given to the investigation. The pre- 
cognition was afterwards Jaid before his 
Majesty's Advocate, who had previously 
received acommunication from the Faculty 
of Glasgow College, which set forth that 
Professur Mylne had been suspected, pro- 
bably accused, of the crime of sedition, if 
hot of high treason, of a blasphemous per- 
version of Holy Scripture, and of having 
implicitly applied to Buonaparte, language 
solely appropriated by Revelation to the 
Saviour of the World. The representation 
of the Faculty also complained of the She- 
riff, as having conducted his official pro- 
ceedings in an indecorous and improper 
manner, and so as to give to them umne- 
cessary publicity and scandal. 

n considering the precognition and 
Whole proceedings, I am of opinion that 
no crime has been committed by Professor 
Mylne, and that no criminal intention ean 
justly be imputed to him, but while F ain 
warranted by the circumstances appearing 

the precognition, in excnlpating that 
an from crime or criminal inten- 

» 1 feel it my duty to state, that I do 
Hot acquiesce in the censure which has 

passed on the Sheriff of the county, 
who, in so far as I have bad access to 
rare has discharged his duty to the pub- 
ina maner perfectly decorous aud re- 


, 
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spectful, and with every attention to the 
feelings and convenience of those who 
were examined, 

The incidents which occurred in the 
College Chapel on the 26th March, and 
which appear to have occasioned the peti- 
tion und precognition, were certainly of an 
unfortunate nature, although originating 
in no improper motive. The account of 
them I take from Professor Mylne’s de- 
claration, On the morning of that Sunday 
before he went into Chapel, he had heard 
the news which had arrived from France, 
namely, the entry of Buonaparte into Pa- 
ris, and the flight of the legitimate sove- 
reign of that country from bis capital; ke 
alluded in his prayer, as appears, to those 
recent events, and in the course of that 
part of his prayer he prayed that the go- 
vernments of Europe, by the wisdom and 
justice of their administration, might ever 
where engage the attachment and fidelity 
of their subjects, and that the subjects 
every where might distinguish themselves 
by the corresponding virtues of loyalty 
and patriotism, Prior to the prayer the 
service began with some verses at the be- 
ginning of the 107th psalm, read to the 
congregation in the usual manner by the 
clergyman, which appear descriptive of 
satisfaction at the fate of those who had 
been in a desert place, and whv had come 
from north, south, east, and west, and 
gone toa city to abide therein. The ser- 
vice was closed by Professor Mylne read- 
ing the Sth and other verses of the 26th 
scriptural translation, beginning with the 
words, 

‘6 Behold he comes, your Leader comes, 
“ With might and honour crowa’d.” 

That there was no allusion meant by the 
asseinblage of these incidental occurrences, 
to what had just passed in France, I am 
convinced, but the coincidence was unfer- 
tunate. ‘There was no necessity for the 
107th psalm being read or sung on that 
day, either by selecting it or by not pass- 
ing over it, and | must here observe, with 
a reference to the communication from the 
Faculty of Glasgow College, that psalms, 
the words or impressions of which may be 
applied to events, which are the subject of 
national or public fasts, or thanksgivings, 
are occasionally given out to be sung in 
churches, by devout and pious clergymen, 
without any idea being entertained that 
there is a blasphemous perversion of them, 
although in their true scriptural sense they 
are applicable solely to very different events 
or persons. 

The prayer not only in the above pas- 
sage, but ia the whole of it, in its general 
sentiments and in Mr. Mylue’s view of it 
was free from blame, but with reference 
to the investigation which has taken place, 
the events at that moment fresh in re- 
collection of the audience cannot be for- 
gotten. &t bad just been announced that 
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the mild Sovereign of France, who had 
distinguished his government by the wis- 
dom and equity of his administration had 
been dethroved by that class of his sub- 
ects who had arms in their hands; and 
that the armed subjects of France had only 
exhibited attachment to Buonaparte, whom 
with professions of loyalty and patrictism 
they had again placed on that throne which 
Britain and her allies had compelled him 
to abandon. ‘Yhen I say that some of the 
expressions in the prayer were not hap- 
pily chosen, I do not mean to impute 
blame, or evil intention to Professor Mylnue. 
i see no ground to presume that his allu- 
sions in the pulpit to the political events 
of the day were culpable, or that he was 
aware they could he liable to misconcep- 
tion or misconstruction; and I am also 
satisfied, that his selection of the psalm 
and scriptural translation was no way con- 
nected with the recent intelligence from 
France. This testimony to the rectitude 
of Professor Mylne’s conduct on the 26th 
March, I conceive it to be my duty to give 
plainly and decidedly, and 1 regret that 
the circumstances to which I have already 
alluded, proceeding I believe from acci- 
dent merely, should have led to and ren- 
dered a precognition necessary. I shall 
vuly add, that had a different state of mat- 
ters existed, I would not have shrunk from 
any responsibility on my part, and that 
the cireumstance of a violation of law hav- 
ing been committed within the walls of a 
college, in a place of public worship where 
the young and inexperienced form part of 
the audience, would only have operated 
with me as an additional reason for mak- 
ing it the subject of criminal prosecution. 
(Signed) Ar. Cotqunoun, 


On the 22nd I transmitted to his 
lordship the following letter, with 
which [ shall at present close my com- 
munications : 


Glasgow College, 21st April, 1815. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Advocate, Ke. &e. 


My Lorn, 

Your Lordship’s opinion on the late pre- 
cognition here, bas just been put into my 
hands, and I have perused it with deep 
aad respectful attention, 

lt certainly gives me satisfaction to find, 
that afier considering the evidence pre- 
seated to your lordship, you fully acquit 
me of all crime or criminal intention in 
the matters to which the precognition re- 
fers. Imay, however, be permitted to 
say, that the satisfaction which I feel is 
not that of relief from any anxiety about 
the result of the investigation into my 
conduct ; as your lordship, in your letter 
of the Lith, seems to hint. I was too 
thoroughly convinced of the utter ground- 
leseness of the charges against me, to en- 
tertain any apprehension that the inquiry 
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would terminate otherwise, than in the 
disgrace of those by whom these charges 
had been preferred, Acd T must farther 
say, that iny satistaction would have been 
more complete, if your lordship's impres. 
siopjof what you ere pleased to call, the 
unfortunate nature of the incidents of the 
26th March, had becn somewhat 4) ferent 
from that which your ‘etter indicates. 
Even after carefully wetghiog your lord- 
ship’s observations, intended to show that 
the iuterpretation put upon the psalms then 
sung, was not avery unnatural one, | can- 
net consider my choice of them as what 
can properly be called an unfortunate in. 
cident. For I think that I could not be. 
forehand have imagined so absurd a mis- 
construction of them to be possible, with- 
out calculating upon a greaier degree of 
perversity or malignity in my hearers, 
than ordinary hearers could be supposed to 
possess, It was indeed an uvfortunate in- 
cident, that in the audience there hap- 
pened to be one or two individuals, whese 
fancy enabled them to see certain wnagi- 
nary coincidences, between the psalms of 
the day and the afflicting intelligence of 
the day—cvincidences which had not ea- 
tered into the mind of any other of the 
congregation; and which, it is imagined, 
will not appear very palpable, even after 
vour lordship’s exposition of the most of- 
fensive of the lines, The fact, 1 believe 
to be this, (and I am persuaded the pre- 
cognition, if carefully and candidly ex- 
amined, will show it to be the fact,) that 
one of these individuals, in a moment of 
thoughtless levity, and I am quite certain 
without the slightest feeling of evil intea- 
tion towards me, had suggested to the 
other the idea of such a coincidence. The 
fancy thus taken up gradually swelled i- 
to magnitude by the gossip to which it 
gave rise; and at last, after a progress of 
how many stepsI will not take upon me 
to determine, it came into the possessio# 
of some one, who, with incredible folly, 
if not with unpardonable malignity, took 
it upon him te convey it to the law offi- 
cers of the country, with all the solemaity 
of agraveand serious charge against me, 
Your lordship must have fo@nd from the 
declarations, that besides those to whom 
I refer, no others ever imagined improper 
allusions in my psalms or improper lan- 
guage in my prayers: aad the Sheriff 
eould have informed you, if he bas net 
done it, that when four days after the 
26th, on Thursday, the 30th of March, he 
Intimated tu my colleague, Dr. Meiklebam, 
that I was charged with such a glanag 
impropriety, the intimation was recel) 
with an astonishment that plainly she 
the information then given, of my mscone 
duct, to be altogether new to him; 4 
consequently shewed that the impressio# 
had never been taken up by the cougte 
gation, and had even been abando 


‘ 








individuals who, for a moment, had 
s py ‘ape of @ little idle conver- 


as Rag to the communication from 
ulty your lordship observes, “ that 
We phe to events which are the sub- 
jects of national fasts or tharksgivings, 
are sometimes given out by devout and 
pious clergyqnen, without any idea being 
entertained that there is a blasphemous 
perversion of them, though their scriptural 

plications be widely different.” Certain- 

, my Lord, the practice you allude to 
is very common; and, wher conducted 
with that delicacy which should be ob- 

ved, but which is often miserably neg- 

ted, it is chargeable with no blame. 

et let me take the liberty of asking your 
lordship this serious question. If I had 
really applied or directed my hearers to 
apply, the solemn lines you have quoted, 
from the 26th scriptural translation—lines 
expressive of the spiritual triumphs of the 
Sayiour--to Buonaparte,a man whose crimes 
against his own and other nations—against 
their peace, their prosperity, their free- 
dom—haye hitherto rendered him odious 
ia the estimation of all who wish well to 
the human race; would you, my Lord, 
have thought me guiltless of the crime al- 
luded to in the Pcaley’s representation, 
shocking as that crime is! Would you not 
have regarded me as chargeable with pro- 
fane and blasphemous perversion of the 
sacred Janguage of scripture? And, let 
me further ask, what was the whole bear- 
ing of the precognition? Was it not that 
this had beenmy guilt ? 

Ihave attended carefully to your lord- 
ship’s observations on the expressions in 
my prayer; and I readily acknowledge, 
that if it had been my purpose to express 
those particular views, which seem alone 
to have presented themselves to your mind, 
in contemplating the appalling intelligence 
of that day the language would indeed 
have been most “ unhappily chosen ;”” but 
the truth is, that these views of the event 
then announced, though doubtless ‘very 
important and interesting, were not at 

moment in my mind. I regarded it in 

ts more obvious, and to our country, aud 
to Gthers, its most formidable aspects ; 1 
viewed it in its relation to their tranquillity, 
heir happiness, their independence; | 

Miewed it as threatening them with an im- 
iate renewal of all the crimes and ca- 
ies that are attendant upon war, and 
‘sam which they had been so recently de- 
vered. In these views of that event it 

appeared to me, and it still appears, 

t the best protection of the different 
of Europe from the threatening evils, 
Will be fonad in the wisdom and justice 
of rulers, aud in the loyalty and patriotism 
¢ ts; and, therefore, my prayer 
"achat all ‘of them might seek and find 
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their security in the cultivation of these 
reciprocal virtues and duties, oe Balt 

I trust that when (with the considera. 
tions which I have suggested before Fotir 
mind) your lordship shall reviéw your 
opinion, you will not ouly see additional 
reasons for not imputing to me blaine, Or 
evil intention, but also grounds for éntéer- 
taining a more full and anqnalified cbavic- 
tion af my guiltlessness ‘than Your lord. 
ship has yet expressed. In all everits, I 
assure myself, that your lordship will be 
induced to give every possible tid and fa- 
cility to myself and to the Faculty, in our 
endeavours to bring to the fullest light the 
author of the injurious calumnies that have 
been thus brought on myself and ‘on the 
University; and therefore I beg leave to 
repeat to your lordship my own and the 
Faculty’s request, that you would order 
to be communicated to me, the informa- 
tion on which I have’been accused by the 
Procurator Fiscal in his petition to the 
Sheriff, * of having introduced iato divine 
service, allusions tending to create im- 
pressions on the public, prejudicial to the 
prosperity and interests of the government 
and the country.”’ I feel myself warranted 
to urge this request by many considera- 
tions :-— 

Ist. The crime charged against me is 
not one of a concealed kind, but was said 
to have been committed in a place of pub- 
lic worship, and in the presence of a nu- 
merous congregation. e informer be- 
trayed no confidence when he gave his in- 
formation, and consequently cannot be 
subjected to odium on that account; nor 
indeed on any account, if he has not been 
guilty of giving false information for ma- 
lignant purposes; and if he has been. 
guilty of this, I am sure your lordshiy; 
will regard it as important both to the 
cause of instien. and to the honour of his 
Majesty's government, and its officers, that 
he should be exposed. 

2nd. It is surely fit that those who are 
wholly unconnected with this inforthation, 
but who, from particular circumstances, 
may have incurred the suspicion of bayin 
given it, should be relieved fromm suspi- 
cion §0 discreditable and degrading, by 
ihe discovery of the real author of the mis- 
chief, This is the more requisite, be- 
cause the odiam of which the unknown 
informer has become the object, is very 
strongly felt, both here and th many other 
parts of the kingdom. 

3rd. Your compliance with this request 
is the more indispensible on this account, 
that public suspicion does really dttach to 
one individual; and what is peculiarly 
unfortunate, that individual is a members 
of our University. Your lordship. indeed 
says, that the, Sheriff proceeded on <.- 
tition from the Procurator Fiscal, No 
doubt, my lord; this, which is thy regular 
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and usual form of procedure, was followed 
in the present case ; but the information 
on which the Procurator founded his pe- 
tition he received from Edinburgh, and, 
as is geuerally believed, from the Sheriff 
himself; and that information it is also un- 
derstood, had been originally communi- 
cated from this place, and on the very day 
after I was alleged to have committed the 
offences, on Monday, the 27th March, was 
in the possession of the Sheriff, or of your 
lordship, in such a shape as to render the 
attention of the law officers to it in their 
opinion altogether unavoidable. To the 
Procurator Fiscal, to the Sheriff, or to his 


Majesty's Advocate for Scotland, acting ° 


properly in their official character, no 
biame can possibly fall; but surely both 
censure and punishment ere justly due to 
him, who endeavours to employ these re- 
spectable functionaries as the instruments 
of his unworthy designs, and the agents of 
mischief and injury to the guiltless. 

I take the liberty of requesting also, 
that your lordship will have the goodness 
to order the declarations that were made 
by the persons examined, and the whole 
proceedings in the precognition, or copies 
of them, to be transmitted to me. From 
the tenor of your lordship's opinion, it ap- 
pears manifestly thet there is no intention 
of any further legal procedure on the part 
of the law officer. I cannot imagine, 
therefore, that there can be any impro- 
priety in this request, your compliance 
with which, may be of essential conse- 


quence to the steps I may be advised to 
take for the vindication of my character 
with the public. { hope your lordship 
will be so good as to inform me by a very 
early opportunity, whether these requests 
are to be granted or refused, as the know. 
ledge of this may be important for the 
direction of my future proceedings. 

I have only to add, that immy own ap. 
prebension, and I believe in that of my 
colleagues, it still appears that the Sheriff 
might have conducted himself otherwise 
than he did; and that to have done so 
would have shewn a more becoming re. 
spect for the University, and might have 
prevented part at least, of those injuries 
to its reputation as well as to mine, which 
we consider as the consequences of his 
proceedings, and of which we complain. 
Had he previously taken, as a gentleman, 
that information which he urged as a ma- 
gistrate, and which would certainly have 
been communicated to him, as fully ia 
the one way as in the other, he would 
have seen, what I ain sure he has since 
seen, that there was no manner of founda- 
tion for the calumny laid upon me, and 
consequently no occasion for the publicity 
and scandal of a et, wh 

Lenclose for your lerdship an extract 
from the minutes of the Faculty of Glasgow 
College of the 19th inst. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
, James MyYuye. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Charles James Fox. 

ROM the speeches of this dis- 

_ tinguished statesmen.and orator, 
the publication of which (6 vols. 8vo.} 
was announced in our last, (p 330,) 
we propose to extract a series of pas- 
sages, illustrative of his mind and cha- 
racter, explanatory of the transac- 
tions of his day, and serviceable to 
the cause which lay so near his heart, 
the cause of truth and liberty. The 
speeches themselves are the history of 
Mr, Fox, and they constitute a better 
eulogium upon his public virtue than 
could be pronounced by any profes- 
sional pleader, though versed in all 
the common-places of panegyric. In 
reading them we trace the course of 
a great man, placed at first by acci- 
dent on the wrong side, but presently 
righting himself by the force of his 
own mind and heart, and having got 
into the path of truth and nature, 
feeling all his strength and going on 


with scarcely a deviation, animated 

by an ardour which no di t- 

ments could cool, and strengthened 

by a resolution which no persecutions 

could break. , 
Our extracts will be in chronologi- 

cal order, and the date of the speeches 

from which they are taken will be 
specified. Ep.) 

1. Motion (Sir Wm. Meredith's) for 
a Committee to consider of the Sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Arte 
cles, (February 23, .1773-) 
Mr. Fox said : I rejoice, Sir, 

find that we are at last got into @ 
bate from which I was afraid we were 
altogether departing. As the matter 
has been managed, the question be 
fore this House is simply, tne 
it be at all expedient for the legisl®- 
tive power to interpose in an 

this kind ?—I was exceedingly youn’ 

Sir, when I went to the Uni i 

not, however, so young but that 








matter of subscription struck me. 
At the age of twelve, youth, when 
matriculated are required to subscribe, 
‘ Articuli fidei duntaxat,’ but at six- 
teen they are to subscribe the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy: now, 
Sir, whether it be supposed that their 
political creed is of more importance 
than their religious one, | will not 
take upon me to determine, but it 
should seem that the institution sup- 
them not capable of understand- 
ing the sublime mysteries of politics 
until sixteen, though at twelve it is 
apprehended that they can both un- 
derstand, relish, and swallow down 
the sublimer mysteries of religion ! 
As to the distinction which has been 
laid down by a right honourable gen- 
tleman who spoke some time since, 
that “ it is only subscribing to what 
they are to be hereafter instructed in, 
and means no more than the repeti- 
tion of a creed,” Sir, this subscrip- 
tion as well as repetition is a solemn 
thing: it is a serious attestation of the 
trath of propositions, not a syllable 
of which, according to the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's own confession, 
the youth who subscribes can under- 
stand. Why, therefore, attest the 
trath of what he is ignorant? Is not 
this to teach our youth to prevari- 
cate? And will not a habit of pre- 
varication lead to the destruction of 
all that prompt, ingenuous frankness, 
which ought to be the glory and the 
pride of youth >—This house, Sir, is 
accustomed to accept of the simple 
affirmation of witnesses ; and is it not 
adangerous doctrine to teach, that 
because an oath is not administered, 
aperson may solemnly bear attesta- 
tion to the truth of what may, for 
aught he can tell, be entirely false ? 
I, Sir, can relish no such doctrine ; I 
think it has a highly injurious ten- 
dency; and I should therefore wish 
that the speaker should leave the 
chair, in order that we may discuss 
the advantages which can redound to 
the state, as well as to individuals, 
our youth being trained solemn- 
ly to attest and subscribe to the truth 
of a string of propositions, all of 
they are as entirely ignorant 
of as they.are of the face of the coun- 
said to be in the moon. 

[On a division the numbers were, 

the motion 67, against it 159.) 

ions of Kings. (Oct. 31, 
=, 1776.) 

Sir, it has been very well said, that 
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the speech is an hypocritical one ; auid 
in truth, there is not a little hypocrisy 
in supposing, that a King—TI except 
his present Majesty, who really loves 
liberty—but that a common king 
should be solicitous to establish any 
thing that depended on a popular as- 
sembly. Kings, Sir, govern by means 
of popular assemblies, only because 
they cannot do without them; to 
suppose a king fond of that mode of 

overning, is to suppose a chimera, 

t cannot exist. It is contrary to the 
nature of things ; and it is hypocrisy 
to advance it, 

8. The virtue of Necessity. (Dec. 15, 
1779.) 

The virtue of necessity, sure in its 
principle and irresistible in its ope- 
ration, is an effectual reformer. it 
awakens late ; but it calls up many 
other virtues to its aid; and their 
joint exertions will infallibly bear 
down the greatest force, and dissipate 
the strongest combination. that cor- 
rupt men have ever formed or can 
ever form against them. 

4, Whose Child Corruption is ? (Feb. 
8, 1780.) 

I will put the controversy between 
ministry and the gentlemen on this 
side of the House, on the same issue 
on which the wisest of men, Solomon, 
rested the determination of the dis- 
pute between the two women, each 
of whom claimed the living child and 
disavowed the dead one. We say to 
ministry, ‘ You misapply the public 
money ; nay, you do worse ; you ap- 
ply it to bad purposes’: ministry say 
to us, ‘ You waut our places; and 
thus the charge of corruption is given 
and retorted. Come now, let us see 
whose child corruption is ; Opposition 
are willing, are desirous, that it should 
be sacrificed ; Ministry have often 
made similar professions; the time 
is come to provethe sincerity of both: 
see who will now acknowledge, see 
who will father this dear but denied 
child, Corruption ! , 
5. Repeal of the Bill for the Relief 

of anes Catholics. (June 20, 

1780. 

Mr. Pox said that his objection to 
the house of Stuart, had he lived at 
the period of the Revolution, would 
have been not — that house had 
embraced ry, but becanse 
had soheeanl ti house of rt; 
that the latter was supported in its 
attempts on the li of the na- 


tion, popery in general. But now 
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there were no such dangers to be ap- 
prehended ; the pretender was out of 
the question ; besides, every Papist 
was obliged to abjure the Pope m 
temporals, before he could avail him- 
self of indulgencies. He could not 
think the Popish religion incompati- 
ble with government, nor civil liber- 
ty; because in looking round the 
svorld, he saw that in Switzerland, 
where democracy reigned univ ersally 
in the fullest manner, it flourished 
most in cantons professing that reli- 
gion. He was a friend to universal 
toleration, and an enemy to that nar- 
row way of thinking, that made men 
come to parliament not for the re- 
moval of some great grievances which 
they themselves felt, but to desire 
parliament to shackle ond fetter their 
fellow-subjects. ‘He wished to know 
the nuinber and sort of names aflixed 
to the petitions which desired perse- 
cution, and called upon the House 
for an exercise of its judgment merely, 
instead of desiring grievances of their 
own to be removed. He wished to 
know who the petitioners were. He 
observed that many signed their 
marks; and saw that men who could 
neither read nor write, found their 
blood fired that a Roman Catholic 
should read and write! He confessed 
he had no predilection for the signa- 
tures of the clergy; for he was con- 
vinced that if at the period of the Re- 
formation their opinions could have 
decided, we should have had no Re- 
formation! It was not likeiy that 
men whose interests in general were 
against the reform, should have been 
eager to obtain it. He went through 
a variety of reasons in favour of gene- 
ral toleration, and declared himself 
against the repeal of the bill, and 
against every thing that had the least 
tendency to bridle and restrain liberty 
6. American War a Crusade. 
(June 12, 1781.) 

The noble lord who spoke second 
had called the American war a holy 
war. The application of the word 
holy to the present war may have 
appeared new, to every gentlemen pre- 
sent but myself, It is not new to me, 
and I will tell the house why it is net, 
I was over in Paris just at the eve of 


this very war; and Dr. Franklin ho. 
noured me with his intimacy. [ re. 
member one day conversing with him 
on this subject, and predicting the 
fatal consequences, he compared the 
principle of the war and its probable 
effects to the ancient chitaaden He 
foretold, that our best blood and our 
treasure would be squandered and 
thrown away to no manner of purpose; 
that like the holy war, while we ear- 
ried ruin and destruction into Ame- 
rica, we should impoverish and de- 
populate Britain ; and while we went 
thither, under the pretence of con- 
ferring temporal, not ghostly benefits 
upon the vanquished, our concealed 
purpose was to destroy, enslave or 
oppress, as it promised best to answer 
our ends; while, like the pretended 
martyrs or zealots in ancient times, 
we concealed under this fair semblance, 
riba vice and passion which consti- 
tuted human depravity and human tur- 
pitude ; avarice, revenge, ambition, 
and base as weil as impotent resent- 
ment. 

But if that was the opinion of your 
great philosopher in 1776, how much 
stronger would the comparison hold 
at present? Like the Crusaders in the 
holy war, who went to fight for the 
sepulchre of our Saviour and to pos- 
sess Palestine, in order to have the 
honour of guarding the sepulchr 
though the body had been travslat 
to another place for many centuries 
the present ministers, treading in_ the 
footsteps of those bloody and senseless 
zealots, still continued to contend for 
the possession of an empty sepulchres 
they had relinquished taxation, pe 
had given up legislation ; they ha 
even offered to pay the debts of, the 
Americaris ; and instead of givin them 
laws, of receiving laws from em ;° 
but yet this holy land was to be 
made the scene of a holy war; ® 
cause at a former period ‘they 

rlidment and the nation, that they 
gy tax and ‘make laws for Ame- 
rica, 


— 
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* Mr. Fox ‘alluded to the offér itade by 


the commissioners, to:permit deputiés from 


the provincial asfembJiés to sit aid vot 
in the British House of Commens. 
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WISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


I 


[teflections on the Inspiration and In- 
fallibility of the Scriptures. 
Belfast, 

Sir, May Si, 1815. 
r¥YVWiE reasonableness of expecting 
that the Deity should make 
communications of his will to his in- 
telligent offspring being once admit- 
ted, no impartial inquirer after truth 
can hesitate long in conceding to 
Christianity that pre-eminent ttle to 
bea revelation, which it claims. But 
many ages have elapsed since this 
reyelation was made to mankind. 
Where aré its records >? What Peasons 
have we for supposing thot the doc- 
trines which are now offered to our 
bélief upon pain of perishing everlast- 
ingly, are the same with those im- 
portant truths which in the apostolic 
age were emphatically denominated 
“The Gospel?” To an ingenuous 
mind, unacquainted with the myste- 
rious dogmas which support the fa- 
bric of almost every system of religion, 
ancient of modern, this would be a 
most momentous and interesting ques- 
tidn. But, thanks to the casuistic 
sagacity of the priests of other times, 
we have an answer veady prepared to 
our hands, which will fit every query 
that the penetrating ingenuity of the 
Most inveterate sceptic, or cautious 
deliberation of the couscientious fol- 
lower of reason could possibly sug- 
gest. An answer which, whether it 


issued from amidst the solemn oaks of 


4 druidic grove, the infernal golyotha 
of a Mexican temple or Hindoo pa- 
ek or from the lips of the Arabian 
Mmpostor; whether it fulminated in 
lérrific accents from the walls of the 
‘auean, Or more camly invites atten- 
fion from a Reformed pulpit and press, 
a controversy and annihilates 
The assumed infallibility of the 
ptures and of their own inter- 
fertstion of them, to which I allude, 
, the basis of most men’s creed, 
All orders of priests have been infal- 
hey in their day; but they have all 
only an ephemeral reign. The 
the less fluctuations of events, and 
ent advances of reason, 

€ dethroned one dynasty of mental 
Seapots after another, and we now 
eae _ colossus of infallibility, 
eee, himself, shorn of most of 
arrogant and impious pretensions, 


while his most faithful and devoted 
adherents seem disposed to resume 
that most imprescriptible of all hu- 
man rights, the rights of private judg- 
ment. Giorious omen! ‘That over- 
whelming tide, which has swept away 
the reason and conscience of number- 
less generations of our forefathers, 
begins to turn its course, aud afford a 
prospect of the final prevalence of 
truth, Men begin to have a little 
less confidence in their own exclusive 
possession of wisdom, to feel that, 
after all the certainty which for cen- 
turies the world imagined they pos- 
sessed of many speculative truths, we 
are bat yet in the infancy of know- 
ledge, that our faculties are imperfeet, 
and that at best we are but short- 
sighted fallible mortals. Let us che- 
rish this disposition and endeavour to 
spread its influence, though: its humi- 
liating tendency is not congenial to 
human feelings. Under its dominion 
we shall be less attached to the 
shackles of system, aud more zealous 
in the service of truth; we shall find 
that all theories have had their errors, 
and that all human works are subject to 
decay. After exercising all those fa- 
culties of perception, reason and judg- 
ment, which are graciously planted 
within us, we shall see cause to lament 
our own imbecility and liability to 
error, and be disposed to exert a spi- 
rit of charity and forbearance towards 
the opinions of our brethren, 

Let not the friend of reputed or- 
thodoxy hastily imagine that | am 
aiming to overthrow that pillar of his 
hopes, the inspiration of the scriptures. 
That they were originally given by 
inspiration of God, I believe; my eb- 
ject is only to attack that vulgar pre- 
judice which prevails concerning the 
sup Magy -tss of our sacred 
books. hat freedom from error 
which, even admitting the plenary 
inspiration of the sacred penmen, 
could only attach to the autographic 
copy, is, for want of reflection, com- 
monly ascribed te the individual copy 
of the version which may happen to 
be before the reader. And to such 
an excess of reverence has this idea 
been carried, in defiance of common 
sense and daily observation, that he 
who should have ventured to point 
out an apparent error either the 
copyist, translator or typographer, 
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would have been looked upon as an- 
other sacrilegious Uzzah. This, it is 
true, like many other absurdities 
grown venerable by their antiquity, 
is not inseusible to the effects of time, 
which by slow and imperceptible, but 
certain degrees, crumbles rocks into 
decay, aud unveils the ebon face of 
falsehood. Men of learning and can- 
dour begin now generally to admit 
the possibility of possessing a sure 
ground of faith, without having re- 
course to that incommunicable attri- 
bute of divinity, infallibility, though 
but a short period has elapsed since 
the greatest critics asserted the imma- 
culate purity of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament. 

Soame Jenyns has very justly’ re- 
marked thot the Bible is not itself a 
revelation, but the history of a reve- 
lation ; a distinction which, for want 
of adverting to, has occasioned many 
of the erroneous opinions and difticul- 
ties which have existed respecting the 
scriptures. It is a record of all those 
divine manifestations which have been 
granted to menkind throughout the 
various oges of the world, and there- 
fore, though containing the precise 
words of the revelation itself, can 
properly be considered by us only as 
matter of history. ‘That all those 
oe of scripture which purport to 

a divine revelation were originally 
communicated by inspiration, can ad- 
mit of no doubt, and as they were 
committed to writing by holy men, 
who were incontestib!y under the in- 
fluence of the divine spirit, their au- 
thority is as great as any writings 
transmitted by human agency can 
possibly be. Moses, David and the 
prophets, were so notoriously em- 
ployed as messengers between God 
and man, that it cannot be conceived 
they were capable of being deceived 
themselves in matters of such para- 
mount importance, much less can it 
be possible that-men who were ad- 
mitted to such an intimacy with the 
Most High, could deceive others. 
Neither can the books which are at- 
tributed to the sacred historians by 
the uniuterrupted testimony of a long 
series of ages, be more disputed to be 
their own genuine compositions, than 
Ohi reput ren of any historian or 

ilosopher that the world ever pro- 
duced F 


The historical parts of the New 
Testament were drawn up by eye 


and ear witnesses of the facts which 
they relate, and consequently needed 
no other influence than what they 
appeared to possess in an eminent 
degree, namely, an impartial love of 
truth. That in their primary enun. 
ciation of the Christian doctrine, they 
were guided by supernatural impulse, 
when it was necessary, may readily 
be allowed, since their great Master 
promised that the spirit of truth 
should be communicated unto them 
for the purpose of guiding them into 
all truth, and from the miraculous 
powers which they cxercised, it is 
evident they were the medium of di- 
vine agency. Thus, though we may 
consider the sacred volume as only an 
historical record of divine revelation 
compiled by human agents, yet those 
persons being the authorized and ac- 
credited messengers of the Deity, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that they 
would be able to transmit any thing 
to posterity as the word of God, but 
pure and uncontaminated truth. 

In this, I presume, consists the in- 
spiration of the scriptures, that they 
contain a collection of revelations, 
committed to writing by persons spe- 
cially employed by God in originally 
communicating, orally, his messages 
to mankind. Afterwards they were 
entrusted to the guardianship of those 
who feared God in every succeeding 
age, from whom we have received 
them in a manner similar to that in 
which other ancient works have been 
preserved. If, in their transmissioD 
through the hands of countless gene- 
rations, these precious memorials of 
the unchangeable beneficence and pa- 
ternal superintendence of the Gover 
nor of the Universe, should not have 
contracted some portion of that error 
and imperfection which time has at- 
tached to all other literary relics of 
antiquity, it would have been a mr 
racle of the most stupendous nature, 
which neither reason nor scripture au 
thorizes us to expect. 

To render our Bibles infallible, the 
exertion of a constant succession 
miracles would have been necessary: 
Not only the original author, but every 
transcriber, every translator and every 
printer must have been equally 
subject cf complete inspiration. * 
those who are conversant Ww! 
Oriental or the Greek tongues, 
who know what essential — 
may be caused by the omission 
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point, the change of one particle for 
another, or a slight variation in the 
formation of a letter, say whether, 
without the constant interposition of 
a divine power, it was possible to ex- 
pect perfect copies of a work which 
jor many ages was preserved in ma- 
nuscript alone. As for those who 
start at the idea of errors in our trans- 
jation of the volame of truth, | beg 
jaave to refer them to Locke's Chap- 
ter on the Imperfection of Words, 
when they must either admit that 
King Janes's translators were inspired, 
or that the text of their Bible is a fair 
subject for examination. 
DANIEL HARWOOD. 
Serjt. 45th Regt. 
— 

Sie, June 12, 1815. 

T appears to me, from nuimer- 

ous passages in the Old Tesia- 
ment, that the Jews very generally 
mistook the nature uf those sacrifices, 
which in the law of Moses they were 
commanded to offer, and that the 
mistake into which they fell was 
very similar to the prevailing notions 
concerning the doctrine of the atone- 
meutamong Christians. They supposed 
that the sacrifices which they offered 
were accepted with God as a valu- 
able consideration—an equivalent for 
defective obedience or actual trans- 
gression, and consequently, that they 
made a sufficient atonement for their 
sins when they offered the sacrifices 
appointed by the law: and in this 
error of the Jews, probably, origi- 
nated the modern doctrine of atone- 
ment. I infer that this error existed, 
from the marked and peculiar strain 
of the passages in which the sacred 
writers make the most solemn pro- 
tests against the prevailing corrup- 
tion. If the passages which I shall 
quote will warrant my assertion, we 
must allow that the sacred writers 
adopted the heretical side of the ques- 
Hen against the general current of 
opinion, and that they probably ob- 
tained no great success against those 
Who proudly exulted in their num- 
bers and reputed orthodoxy. 

But I will now proceed to produce 

passages themselves, to which 

Many more might be- added. 
Psalm li. 16, 17, “ For thou de- 
sirest not sacrifice, else would I give 
it; thou delightest not in burnt-offer- 
mg. The sacrifices of God are a bro- 
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ken spirit: a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

isa. i. 11—20. “ To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith the Lord: I am full of the 
burnt-offerings of rams, and the 
fat of fed beasts; and [ delight not in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or 
of he-goats. * * * Bring no more 
vain oblations: incense is an abomi- 
nation unto me, the new moons and 
sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
cannot away with: it is iniquity, even 
the solemn meeting. Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth: they are a trouble unto me; 
1 am weary # bear them. * * * 
Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes: cease to do evil, 
learn to do weil; seek judgment; re- 
lieve the oppressed ; judge the father- 
less; plead for the widow. Come, 
now, let us reason together, saith the 
Lord: Though your sins be as scar- 
Jet, they shall be as white as snow, 
though they be red as crimson, they 
shall be as wool. If ye be willing and 
obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land: But if ye refuse and rebel, ye 
shall be devoured with the sword: 
For the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” 

ilos. vi. 6. “ For I desired mercy 
and not sacrifice; and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.” 

1 Sam. xv. 22. “ And Samuel said, 
Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt-offeriugs and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord. Be- 
hold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hear than the fat of rams.” 

Psa. 1. 8.  [ will not reprove thee 
for thy sacrifices, or thy burnt-offer- 
ings to have been continually before 
me. 

Amos v. 21—24. “ Lhate, I despise 
your feast-days, and I will not smell 
in your solemn assemb'ies. ‘Though 
ye offer me burnt-offerings, and your 
meat-offerings, | will not accept them; 
neither will | regard the peace-offer- 
ings of your fat beasts. ‘Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs , 
for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols. But let judgment run down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” 

Jer. vi. 20. “ To what purpose 
cometh there to me incense from 
Sheba, and the sweet cane from a far 
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country. Your burnt-offerings are 
net acceptable, nor your sacrifices 
sweet unto me.” 

Jer. vii. 2123. “ Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, .Put 
your burnt-offerings unto your sacri- 
fices, and eat flesh.” (7. e. Take both 
your sacrifices and offerings and eat 
them yourselyes-I will not eat 
them.) “ For | spake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that | brought them 
out of Egypt, concerning burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices: but this thing 
commanded I them, saying, Obe 
my voice, and I will be your God, 
and ye shall be my people; and walk 
ye in all the wars that I have com- 
manded you, that it may be well unto 
you. 

The evidence which these passages 
exhibit of the existence of an error 
among the Jews, similar to that of the 
modern doctrine of the atonement, 
affords, at the same time, a lament- 
able proof of the proneness of man- 
kind to misapply the graci@us dispen- 
satious of heaven. 

The unqualified manner in which 
the writers both of the Old and New 
Testament speak concerning righte- 
ousness, 7. ¢, moral goodyess, affords 
the strongest proof that they knew 
nothing of the orthodox doctrine of 
the atonement. 

The sacred writers do not repre- 
sent the Jewish error concerning the 
atonement as a harmless doctrine. 
They plainly intimate, too, by ex- 
horting to good works in opposition 
to their sacrifices and observances, 
that those ceremonious observances 
had supplanted good works. “I will 
have merey and not sacrifice,” plainly 
naplies, “ you offer sacrifice, but do 
not shew mercy.” Nor can I doubt 
that the doctrine of the atonement, as 
believed in our days, has produced an 
abundant harvest of mischief. Thz- 
consideration of this, however, would 
lead to a more protracted view of the 
subject than | intended; and I shoukd 
be much gratified to see it treated by 
an abler hand. 

It appears to me that there is na- 
turelly a proneness in every degene- 
rated heart to receive the doctrine of 
the atonement. W hat a man does not 
feel iaclined to do himself, he wishes 
te be done for him. External means 
of salvation, however absurd, appear 
to many, no doubt, much more prac- 


ticable than self-government atid yir. 
tuous exertions. 
I am, Sir, your's, &e, 
W. J. 
ee 
Sir, 

LR reading the life of William Peun, 

lately published by Mr. Clarkson, 
it is impossible not to feel anxious 
respecting the fate of the virtuous 
jury who were insulted, abused and 
locked up for two days by the court, 
and finally committed to Newgate, be- 
cause they persisted in acquitting 
William Penn and William Mead of 
an offence against the Conventicle 
Act, contrary to the wishes of the 
bench, Mr, Clarkson remarks, as to 
the poor jurymen, ‘* [ can no where 
learn what became of them, or how 
long they continued in prison.” 

The fellowing quotation from Har. 
grave and Butler's Notes on Lord 
Coke, will shew that the jurymen 
owed their liberation to that palla 
dium of British liberty, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which, let us hope, no 
sham plot or pretended conspiracy, 
will ever again furnish 2 pretext for 
suspending. 

“In the case of Penn and Meade, 
indicted in 1670, for unlawfully as- 
sembling the people and preaching to 
them, the jury gave a verdict against 
the direction of the court on a point 
of law, and for this were committed 
to prison, but on a habeas corpus 
being brought in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, thg committment was de- 
clared illegal. Lord Chief Justice 
Vaughan distinguished himself on this 
occasion by a most profound argu 
ment in favour of the rights of 4 
jury.*”’ 

: — 

Str,  -Essex-House, July 1, 1815, 

S the most trifling of all trifling 

employments, is wrangling about 
the meaning of words, which every 
one has a right to use in what sense 
he pleases, provided that he defines 
his terms and adheres to his <efini- 
tions, I have nothing to add to what 
I advanced in my former letter ( Vol. 
x. p. 278.) in defence of the seuse ™ 
which T have used the term Un 
tarian. 

I would only beg leave to correct 


ed 





* See Hargrave and Butler's edition of 
Coke on Littleton, page 155, uote. 














in Mr. Frend's reply. I by 
z cnet intend to insinuate that [| 
was embarrassed to understand my 
own meaning, but that I was at a loss 
to find out Ais. And as his present 
letter is to me still more incompre- 
hensible than his former, that circum- 
stance alone would be a sufficient in- 
ducement for declining to answer it, 
had I been otherwise inclined to do 


The word Unitarian, whatever be 
its etymology, is used by good writ- 
ers in very different senses. Dr. 
Lardner uses it in one sense, Dr. 
Price in another, Socinus in a third, 
and the Bishop of St. David's, who 
contends that the Church of England 
is Unitarian, in a fourth. I adopt 
Dr. Lardner'’s definition, because I 
think it best answers the end of lan- 
, which is to convey clear and 
istinct ideas. I could wish that 
others were of the same mind, and 
would use the word in the same defi- 
nite and restricted sense, which [ 
think would greatly contribute to di- 
minish useless logomachy. But if 
others think fit to use the word in a 
more extensive sense, 1 pretend to no 
authority to require them to use the 
word in the same sense that I do. 
Far from it. In the name of common 
sense let us each define our terms and 
use our liberty. I may, perhaps, 
after all, be left in a snug and “ in- 
considerable minority,” but deny me 
uot the right of private judgment, and 
1 am content. 

At the same time I cannot help 
thinking that some inconvenience may 
arise from using the word Unitarian 
in what appears to me to be too lax 
and extensive asense. I presume, for 
example, that the Unitarian Fund So- 
ciety is composed of Arians and of 
believers in the proper humanity of 
Jesus Christ. This Society is formed 
for the express purpose of sending 
Out missionaries and popular preach- 
ers to gate the Uniterian doc- 
trine. 1 will suppose that the Society 
may have commissioned some of its 

ed and eloquent members, 
such, for instance, as my worthy 

Mr. Vidler or Mr. Wright, 
to break up the fallow ground, and to 
“ow the seeds of truth and uncor- 
rupted Christianity, where they were 
hot _known before. And Iwill fur- 
wer mippose that these able and un- 
¥ labourers have, by their 
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judicious exertions, succeeded in col- 
lecting a church consisting of mem- 
bers whom they have iustructed in 
the important doctrine of the unity 
and unrivalled, supremacy of God: 
that the Divine Being exists in one 
person only, that he is absolute in all 
his perfections, that he will not divide 
his honours either with a supposed 
created or uncreated logos, or with a 
holy or an evil spirit: that he is infi- 
nite in goodness, and extends his free 
unpurchased forgivencss to penitent 
offenders, not from a reference to any 
foreign consideration whatever, but 
for his own sake, and because he de- 
lighteth in mercy. Also, that Jesus 
Christ is a humau being, the son of 
human parents, in all respects like 
unto his brethren, and distinguished 
from them in no other way than as 
being the greatest of all the prophets 
of God, the revealer of life and im- 
mortality, the first begotten from the 
dead. 

After this new society has been 
thus ably taught and disciplined in 
Christian truth, their judicious in- 
structors may possibly be sent to la- 
bour in another part of the vineyard, 
and other missionaries may be dis- 
patched by the Society to build up 
the newly-established church. These 
may perhaps be Arians. ‘They come 
to their destination, and they find the 
lately-gathered flock bewildered in 
what must necessarily appear to them 
to be gross if not dangerous errors. 
Our predecessors, they will say, were 
very good, zealous, well-meaning men, 
but they have sadly misled you from 
the truth of the gospel. God the Fa- 
ther is, indeed, one person only, and 
alone possessed of all sible perfec- 
tions; but he has made or generated 
a son, to whom he has delegated 
power and authority to form, support 
and govern the whole created uni- 
verse, or at least that system of which 
we area part. But though this great 
Being is the Lord, our Maker, we 
are upon no account to worship and 
bow down before him, though he is 
our preserver and benefactor, though 
he is always present with us and do- 
ing us goed though he knows all we 
say all we think, all we do and 
all we want, and is able to do more 
for us than we can ask or think; yet 
we are never to speak to him as we 
should do to an earthly friend, we are 
never to ask any thing of him, nor to 
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thank bim for any thing we receive. 
iivery act of prayer and praise is to 
be addressed to the Father only, other 
wise we cease to be \ nitarians. 

You have also been told that Jesus 
Christ was a mere human being, the 
son of human parcnts, distiieuished 
men only as he is the 


from other 


vreatest of the prophets, and was 


raised from the dead: but nothing 
can be more erroveous than this doc- 
trine. Jesus Christ was a man only 
mm appearance: he was, in truth, the 
divine Logos, the Son of God, the 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all 
their inhabitants, who vouchsafed to 
make a temporary residence in a hu 
man body, during which period his 

itributes were quiescent, and he sub- 
mitied to all the innecent infirmities 
of human nature. 

Nor was he born in a natural way 
like other men, but was conceived by 
the Holy Spirit im the womb of the 
Virgin Mary. And though God is 
infinitely merciful, yet his wisdom 
and rectoral justice would not suffer 
him to forgive sim without manifest- 
ing his displeasure against it, and for 
thaf reason he required and accepted 
ihe death of his only begotten son, as 
au exp itory sacrifice upon the cross. 
Moreover, there is a third glorious 
person, the Holy spirit, the Lord 
und giver of life, the inspirer of pro- 
phets, the performer of miracles and 
the sanctifier of the heart. There is 
alvo an Livil Spirit, possessed of very 
wreat sagacity and power, who ranges 
the world at pleasure, for the express 
purpose of doing mischief to the bo- 
dies and souls of men. 

This new doctrine would, | fear, 
wo & great way tow ards unsettling the 
futh of the new conyerts, and might 
jeadl them to conclude that there is 
nothing certain in the Christian reli- 
gion. And surely the same Society 
ought not to send forth missionaries 
of such opposite complexions, The 
same fountain counot send forth sweet 
water and bitter. 

ide net mention this, Mr. Editor, 
as an actnal statement of the conduct 
of the Unitarian Fund Society, but 
asa case not unlikely tohappen, where 
persons whose views are. so widely 
dissonant, associate together under 
the same name, for the sake of propa- 
gating Christian truth. And in my 
esfimation, it would be more expe- 
dient for them to separate, and each 
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to defend, with zeal, tempered with 
charity, the system which is believed 
to be true. 

It may yn rh ips be 
ponts of ditflerence bhetw en the 
Arian and what | call th proper 
Unitarian 8} stem are of lithe moment. 
But can this be true?> Is it a matter 
of no that Maker 
and Governor of the world resigned 
his charge, shrouded his attribute, 
became an ‘infant in the womb, ek- 
posed himself to all the frailties and 
infirmities of humanity, expired upon 
the cross as an expiation for human 
guilt, descended into the grave, rose 
again from the dead and returned to 
heaven in a human form? May all 
this be true, and plainly revealed by 
God to man, and may it nevertheless 
be of no consequence whether we be 
heve it or not? Impossible! Arianism 
is a doctrine of unspeakable impor 
tance to be believed and tenght, o 
Arianism cannot be true. There ts 
no medium. Arianism and Unitarian 
ism can no more unite than fire and 
water, than light and darkness, than 
Christ and Belial. Lam, &e. 

T. BELSHAM. 
——— 
Islington, Jun 


alleged that the 


consequence the 
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S15. 
Sir, 

N Mr. Aspland’s Plea for Unite 
B rian Dissenters he remarks that “2 
few, though | believe only a few, Uni- 
tarians have been kept out of the Br 
ble Society by observing that its ‘ pro- 
ceedings’ did not agree with its pric 
ciple, that of circulating the serip- 
tures, the whole scriptures and no- 
thing but the scriptures.’ He then 
adds by way of illustration—* The 
Society professes to cireulate the Bi- 
ble * without note or comment,’ 
whereas the authorized version, which 
only they use (1 speak of course of 
ogland has a perpetual eommen- 
tary in the form of Tables of Contents 
at the head of each chapter. These 
iotes are it is feared mistaken by the 
common reader for a part of the » rip- 
ture itself, and though not often a- 
rectly systematic are yet sufficiently 
80 to givea bias to the minds of such 
readers as are not guarded by pre 
vious knowledge.” Now, Sie, it 8 
a curious fact that the orthodox 
well as the heterodox (1 tse these 
terms in the popular sense) have felt 
the force of this objection. lor the 
pious and celebrated Puritan Divine 











John Canne, who lived upwards of 
a century ago, and whose edition of 
the Bible, with marginal references, 
is still held in high and deserved re- 


pute, was reproached by a high 
churchman with indulging a similar 


aversion to these uninspired parts of 
the sacred writings. Dr. Grey, eu- 
deavouring to depreciate the memory 
of this excellent man, sarcastically 
vemarks—“ ‘This Caune, because no 
human inventions were to be allowed 
about the worship of God, cut out of 
uis Basie the contents of the chapters 
and the titles of the leaves, and so left 
THE BARE TEXT Without binding or 
covers!!” Mr. Brook who mentions 
this singular circumstance in his Lives 
of the Puritans, subjoms an apologetic 
paragraph which deserves to be here 
transcribed. —* Admitting this to be 


the fact, surely it was not in the 
power of bigotry itself to account 
what. he did a very great crime.’ It 


was no violation of any existing Ca- 
nons, Constitutions, or.Act of Varia- 
ment, nor could it be followed by any 
very evil consequences so long as he 
preserved the whole of the sacred text 
UNADULTERATED.” 

l shall only add, that amidst_the 
incessant jarriungs of Christendom 
every consistent Protestant ( 7'rinita- 
ran and Unitarian) must cordially 
unite in the diffusion of the sacred re- 
cords to the remotest regions of the 
earth. They constitute our surest 
guide to holiness and happiness in this 
preliminary state of being, and the 
knowlfdge which their pure and un- 
dduitereted contents impart will be 
absorbed in the full and uninterrupted 
effulgen: ‘ol elernal day. 
sir, 

Yours repecttuily, 


J. EVANS. 


ae aay 
Hackney, July 4, 1815. 
Sar, . ' 

T is remarked bysone of our most 

popular authors, (The kre ebold: r) 
that controversy with an irregular 
Writer is something like duck-hunting. 
When you have the anima! in full 
view, he suddenly dives under water, 
and presently appears where ieast ex- 
pected, by which means you some- 
umes are wearied out in the pursuit, 
Without attaining the object. This 
remark forcibly struck me on reading 
your last Number (p. 351] the let- 

of Candidus. 


e 
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It is now become absolutely neces- 
sary to remind your readers of the 
original grounds of the present con- 
troversy. In your Repository for 
Jan. last, (p. 25) two infidel writers 
thought proper to revile all those who 
attempted to defend Christianity in 
this country, as “* cowards,” and to 
which courteous term has since been 


added (p. 280) that of “ braggado- 
cios ; and to aflirm that their “ cru 
elty, baseness, and. detestable cow- 


were so shocking, as to ex- 
ciie “deep detestation and horror.” 
fulidels were lik®wise represented as 
having “ great put in their 
mouths; their hands bound behind 
their backs, and threatened with fine, 
tortures, imprisonment, perhaps death, 


j ” 
»r 7 , 
araice, 


ro@qarw 
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if they uttered a syllable.” That it- 
was known, “the more strong and 


unanswerable their arguments, the 
more certain would be Uheir personal 
ruin.’ One of the writers alluded to 
added—ile was “ sure that any man 
of a free and generous spirit must 
scorn the conduct of all such defend- 
ers of ¢ ‘hristianity wa 

Now, Sir, I] confess that on reading 
wh language | felt, not unbecom- 
ingly L hope, for the honour of Chris 
lianity and of its defenders; all 
whom, from Bacon, Milton and Locke, 
down to the present day, were thus 
grossiy  calumniated, | therefore 
thought proper to enter a protest 
vainst such calumny. | likewise, 
though in language the most decided, 
cx pressed my abhorrence of all penal 
laws ia matters of religion, ridiculed 
the manner in which infidels were 
represented to be restrained ; and | 
concluded with expressing my cer-, 
tainty as to the grand facts of Chris- 
tianity, in the language of the primi- 
tive Christians, naturally supposing 
that | had, when professing my faith 
as a Christian, the same right to the 


— 
‘ 
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word sure, asthe infidel, when ex- 
pressing his scorn and detestation of 
the defenders of Christianity, 1 have 


now, Sir, stated the sum and front of 

offence. For this lam held ap 
v your readers, as a character equally 
contemptible and odious, as one 
claiming infallibiity,; as a persecutor 
and a hypocrite, whose professions 
are only to be regarded as those of 
certain state hypocrites, “ mere words 
of used for the purpose of 
deception ; and what renders this por- 
trait truly curious is, it is drawn, not 


? 
' 
4 
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course, 
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by an infidel, but by a Christian—a 
Unitarian Christian, and, to complete 
the climax,—a candid Christian. 
Canudulus, in repeating his charge 
against me of bemg a persecutor, says, 
invep!) to my solemn and repeated 
declarations to the contrary, that 
* sotions speak louder than words,” 
and he takes due care to mform us, 
“that he has suffered a good deal for 
joining that sect to which I belong.” 
Now, Sir, Leannot but thivk this 
boasting might have been as well 
spared in an anonymous writer, as no 
one but himself, unless by some other 
means than your Repository, can 
know any thing about the sacrifices 
alluded to; but | hope, as 1 am not 
unknown to some of your readers, 
ain! tothe friends of civil and religious 
libert, in more than one part of the 
kingdom, [ may challenge any one to 
pomt out a single action of my life 
inconsistent with my professions on 
the present occasion. I deem it an 
honour that some of my services in 
the cause of religious liberty, however 
feeble, have not been deemed unwor- 
thy of record in your miscellany: but 
my words and actions are alike disre- 
garded by Candidus. I am_ pro- 
nounced unworthy of credit—I claim 
infallibility—I am a persecutor and a 
hypocrite. liad [ taken up my pen 
at the moment of first reading these 
gross misrepresentations, I should 
probably have pronounced them wil- 
ful; but momentary indignation gave 
place to pity:—pity for the writer 
who can perceive no difference be- 
tween reprobation of opinions, and 
persecuting the holder of them. 
fam again charged with “ making 
light of fine, imprisonment, and the 
pillory, and in part justifying it.” | 
am obliged on this occasion to repeat 
language which has already proved 
so offenstve to your correspondent, 
“« Darkness is not more opposite to 
light” than this statement is opposite 
to truth, | “ made light” of the 
language, and the language only 
which mfidels had used on this sub- 
ject. I declared that the prosecution 
even of two or three “ miserable and 
abusive writers,” by our gothamite 
“Aristian statesmen during the past 
half century, was “most unjust, and 
most contrary to the letter and sprit 
of amas & aay — all such 
prosecutions wickedness 
united, This is “ making light of, and 
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palliating, and justifying persecution.” 

Your correspondent justly feared 
“the charge of disingenuousness,” when 
my paragraph which he had mutila- 
ted, leaving out the part which con. 
tained a complete refutation of his 
charges, was by me fairly brought 
before your readers :—lle, however, 
in spite of meridian evidence of their 
falsehood, dares to repeat those charg. 
es and seems determined, if possible, 
to brand me with a mark of perpetual 
infamy, by holding me up to the 
world as an instance, that those who 
profess the greatest regard to religious 
liberty only want the power to perse- 
cute. Whether this be “ disingenu- 
ousness” or something worse, | leave 
to the judgment of your readers. 

My explanation of the term infidel, 
is to Candidus ‘ very unsatisfactory.” 
As he has not however ventured to im- 
peach its correctness, I can only la- 
ment the state of mind of that man 
who is obliged to seek for satisfaction 
from some other source than that of 
truth. 

I beg leave to repeat, notwithstand- 
ing the additional dissatisfaction of 
Candidus, that the quotation prefixed 
to his first letter “ had nothing to do 
with the subject.” It wes referred, 
by the author, to Christians, and to 
Christians only. Candidus adds, “ it 
seems that they are not to make use 
of hard names to each other while 
those who do not believe in Chris- 
tianity may be reprobated and called 
names at pleasure.” Who, Sir, let 
me ask, has used “ hard names and 
called names at pleasure: ‘The de- 
fender of Christianity who has merely 
reprobated infidel opmions in language 
not so severe as he, who, if Candidus 
be a Christian, he must acknowledge 
had the undoubted right to use such 
language, our Lord and Saviour, who 
is appointed to be our Judge, or he 
who is offended at any expressed re- 
probation of su¢h opinions? 1 do 
earnestly exhort your corres} it 
seriously to reflect on the diametri- 
cally ite decision to that of our 
Saviour which he has presumed to 

ing infidel opimons. 

fully avoided sa md 

thing ting the persons of 1f- 
dels, oo of entering on the discussion 


traord i 
exceptions to the general ; 


ces, 
but, it is impossible even for the most 








ficial believer in Christianity not 
ss receflect the awful doom denounc- 
ed by him who “* cannot lie,” against 
uubelievers in general. Who is to 
decide on this great point?—Our Lord, 
our Saviour, our final Judge, or Can- 


didus ?* 

Although I hope your correspond- 
ent has in one instance at least pro- 
fited by the hint I gave him of the 
expediency of now and then consult- 
ing a dictionary, he has given himself 
unnecessary trouble on the present 
occasion. | do reprobate infidel opin- 
ions in the full meaning of the terms 
he has quoted from Dr. Johnson ; 
and as long as I consider the gospel 
as the greatest and best gift of God 
to the world, and as without it I 
must, in such a state as the present, be 
classed with those who “ are of all 





* The following remarks, the author of 
which will not be suspected of bigotry or 
fanaticism, deserve the serious attention 
of Candidus, and of any others who may 
like bim have “ no doubt,” of the safe 
state of those who reject Christianity. 

“The serious and impartial inquirer, 
after due attention to the proper evidence 
will see ample reason to admit the divine 
mission and character of Jesus Christ, who 
by his doctrine and his miracles, and es- 
pecially by his resurrection from the dead, 

s brought life and immortality to light : 
who hath instructed us in the practice of 
virtue, and left us an example that we 
should follow his steps ; and whose second 
appearance we are taught to expect at 
the destined, but unknown period in the 
revolution of ages, to raise the dead, to 
judge the world, and to reward every one 
according to his works. 

The virtuous inquirer will readily admit 
the sufficiency: of the seriptures, and will 
regard the writings of the apostles and 
evangelists as containing a faithful and 
credible account of the Christian doctrine ; 
4% competent, if studied with diligence and 
atteution, to supply him with all needful 
information npon the most important sub- 
jects, and able to make him wise unto 
salvation.” 

Belsham’s Serious Caution against Po- 
pular Errors : in a Discourse addressed to 
the young persons who attend the Unita- 
rian worship at the Gravel-Pit Meeting, 
flackney. P. 38. 

Ifthese remarks be just, and I know 
not how any one who credits what our 
Saviour and the sacred writers have de- 

on the subject can refute them, it 

of course, that infidels, in general, 
cannot be serious, impartial, or virtuous 
iaquirers. 
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men the most miserable,” | shall as a 
Christian, who considers consistency 
as one of the best proofs of integrity, 
continue to “ reprobate,” to “pass a 
condemnatory sentence” on the opin- 
ions of those men who despise the 
author of Christianity as a fanatic, or 
reprobate him as an impostor. 

I have no where “ reviled” infidels: 
this charge therefore of Candidus, like 
all his other charges brought against 
me, has not even the shadow of evi- 
dence to support it. Itis the use of 
the term which has so offended him, 
and which although explained accord- 
ing to its most obvious meaning, in- 
stead of satisfying, still puzzles and 
displeases him. Unbelievers in ge- 
neral, 1 should suppose, are not 
ashamed ofa name which this can- 
did Christian is so sorely offended 
that any one else should apply to 
them. 

Candidus repeats his charge, that 
I arrogate to myself infallibility ; in 
support ef which he refers to my 
speaking about “light and darkness 
and truth and falsehood : he cannot well 
conceive any thing more contrary to 
justice and reason, than an attempt 
to bring forward a text of scripture 
as a knock-down argument to those 
who do not believe in scripture, and 
where the very point under discussion 
is its divine authority.” [ hope your 
readers have referred to what I said 
about “ light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood ;” and I have little doubt of 
their cordial approbation of the ap- 
plication [ have made of those signi- 
ficant terms: but where, in the course 
of my correspondence (or indeed on 
any other occasion) have I “ brought 
a text of scripture ax a knock-down 
argument to those who deny it ?” and 
as to my discussion with your corres- 
pondents Chiron and Thomas respect- 
ing the truth of revelation, tivere was 
not even the most distant allusion to 
it; but as Candidus could not answer 
my arguments, still resolving in one 
instance to be the victor, he has con- 
jured up shadows for the pleasure of 
combating them. I adopted the lan- 
guage of scripture as merely expres- 
sive of my faith as a Christian, and 
the passages in which the word “ sure,” 
which has proved an unpardonable 
offence in the judgment of this candid 
Christian, (while the same word has 
been used by infidels when reviling 
the defenders of Christjanity, without 
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reproof) are the express language of 
the disciples of our Lord, the writers 
of the New ‘Testament. 1 cannot, 
however, notwithstanding the re- 
proaches heaped upon me, alter my 
tone. The confidence | have expres- 
sed has been produced by a perusal, 
imongst other writings, of some di 
courses of Mr. Belsham from the words 
of lL ukes—7J hat thou ma ye sf ARNOW the 
ERTAINTY of hes things hereen 
thou hast been instrucied ; and from 
those of Simon Pefer (which have so 
displeased Candidus’ We beliere and 
are sure that thon art that Christ, the 
Non of the living God. “ Happy they,” 
says our author, “* who upon just 
UNHESITATING CONTIDENCE. (p. &. 
But itnow appears that this happy 
rame of mind, is, in the opinion of 
ven a professing Christian, | hope 
n this respect a unique in the (‘hris- 
tian world, one of the most despica- 
ble, and the most to be deprecated ; 
ul that the person enjoying i, ts to 
be classed with these who “ claim 
infallibility In spite of this “ con- 
demuatory sentence,” | feel inex pres- 
sible satisfaction in being able toadopt 
the language of another writer, an il- 
lustrious sullerer in the cause of free 
mnquiry,—the late Robert Robinson, 
who in the closing year of his life, 
when contemplating the grand, pri- 
mary truths of Christianity exclaimed 
omell HAVE NO DOLBRT 

The mere statement of Mr. Smith's 
conduct in kabitually attending Uni- 
tarian worship in London, and ‘Trini- 
tarian worship im the country, has so 
disgusted Candidus, that he has pro- 
nounced my language “ uncalled for, 
ungentiomanlike, and intolerant.” 
Now, Sir, when Mr. Smith was quot- 


ed as an authority to Christians, | 


conceived it by no means “ uncalled 
jor fo mention one instance of his pub- 
le conduct which in the judgment 
of many prevented that authority from 
bong rmpheily acknowledged ; and 

iwilhstanding the “ knock-down” 
sivie of this “ gentlemanl¢ writer,’ 
| must still beg leave to express my 
opunien, that for an open professor of 
\ mtarnanism, a member of an Uni- 
tanan Church, in London, one whose 
talents, station, and general respec- 
tatnlity, unite in placing him as a city 
“et wpon a hill—for such an one, when 
he might join in Protestant Dissenting 
worship, where he need not be dis- 


rounds can adopt this language of 


gusted with ‘Trinitarian doxologies 
nor offensive Calvinism —~ worship 
constantly attended by some of his 
brother Uuitarians—instead of which 
habitually to sanction with his pe. 
merous aud respectable family and 
friends, an established service in whieh 
his ears must be perpetually assailed 
with those doxologis 9 which his pas- 
tor m London terms ‘doletrous, and 
in which sentence of everlasting dam 
nation on himself stares bim in th 
tace—such ipiconsisten \ has naturally 
given great offence, to both Trinite 
rians and Uniiarians, and | by no 
meaus repent simply sialing what 
has been much taiked of, and which 
surely ought to be explained to th 
Christian world, or the stumbling 
hiock be removed: ut the mes 

statement of the fact ts adduced by 
Candidus as additional evidence of 
my zxtolerant principles, of my being 
a persecutor. Lcannot reply to sucl 
absurdity ; but if the gentlemanlih 

nerves of your correspondent wv 

sulfer him to go through a ciscours 
on the subject, L recommend to his 
perusal one preached and published 
by the Jearned and philosophical di- 
vine, “ the worthy minister of Essex 
Street Chapel,” who has “ happily for 
me, proved so able-an auxilinry in the 
present contest, and who will not be 
suspected of prejudice against, or un- 
centlemanlike conduct towards Mr. 
Smith. ‘The title of the Sermon is— 
The Right and pUTy of Unita‘ 
Christians to form separate societies 


for religious worship. ‘The text, 2 


Cor. vi. 16—18. “ What agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols 
.. « Wherefore come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing,” &e. 

Candidus acknowledges that “ his 
discussion with me bas much more of 
au personal, nature than he could wish, 
but which,” he adds, “it seems m- 
possible to avoid in such cases.” | 
however think nothing could have 
been easier, and indeed it unforta- 
nately happens that the personalities 
of your correspondent form a contin- 
ued series of mistakes: he is scarcely 
more happy in his present conjectures 
about my sentiments and profession 
than when in his former letter he, ' 
prove my inconsistency, addressed me 
as “a certain gentleman imprisoned 
for reviling Mr. Pitt's administration” 








ifCandidus knows to what sect I be- 
long, I suspect he knows more than 
I do myself.’ | am sorry I cannot re- 
turn his compliment by acknowledg- 
ing myself as one of his sect, and that 
there “is no diflerence in our religions 
sentiments.” Deeply impressed with 


a sense of the truth and nnportance ol 


Christianity, and of the danger of re- 
iecting it, 1 must gleciare — that the 
religious differences between us, judg- 
ing trom the sentiments in his letters, 
are as wide as the two poles; a decla- 


ation J can easily make without feeling 


an iota of personal enmity. 

{ am repeatedly addressed as an 
« Unitarian minister.” Now,,1 con- 
fess, that if Unitarianism includes im 
it the sentiments | have been oppos- 
ing, | shall be as anxious to abjure 
the name, as one of your respectable 
correspondents declares he shall be, 
if that strict seuse of it maintained by 
another respectable correspondent 
should prove to be correct: but 
without giving any opinion on the 
interesting discussion on this subject, 
now carrying on in your Repository, 
| proceed to observe, that Candidus 
in addressing me an “ Unitarian 
minister,” has *¢ exalted me above 
measure.” ‘l'o prevent therefore any 
misunderstanding on this point, it is 
necessary to observe, that I hold no 
distinction between clergy and laity 
that | have smiled at the idea of a 
man being rendered of a sacred order, 
by any act of others of a sacred order ; 
or by any of those titles, or distine 
tions of dress,—those trifles which | 
am sorry to observe are in this en- 
lightened age, even by men of sense 
and piety, deemed necessary to be 
preserved for the amusement of our 
numerous grown babies in the Chris- 
tian church. 

As | never was pastor of a church 
and have no right to the term“ mi- 
uister,” as it is commonly used, so | 
suspect my right to the term Unita- 
ram will scarcely be allowed, more 
especially as men of learning have not 
yet settled what is included in the 
term. My occasional services have 
heen nearly equally divided amongst 
Calvinists, Methodists, ‘l'rinitarians 
ad Unitarians ; my aim is I hope to 
© good to any denomination of 
Christians who may require my ser 
iets. i have no wish to be called 
by any other names than those 0! 
Christian aud Protestant Dissenter. 


as 
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My ambition is, | confess, to deserve, 
if but even in a far inferior degree, 
the encomium passed on the renowned 
Chillingworth. ‘ Upon the whole,” 
ys his biographer, “ we should 
choose to say that Chillingworth was 
tied toro system : he was an inquirer, 
not ashamed to take up and lay down 
principles, according to the evidence 
brought forward by constant inves- 
tigation: his was not ‘Trinitarianism, 
not Socinianism, but a sort of eclectic 
Saith, called from all systems, in pro- 
portion as he foundany of them agree- 
ing with the Bible.”"* ‘To which may 
be added another excellent example, 
the late Mr. Cappe, of whom his ve- 
nerable and most useful relict has re- 
corded, that he was not fond of claim- 
ing any of the party names by which 
the Christian world are unhappily 
divided. 

But, [fear, Sir, | have wearied vour 
readers as much as lt have myself in 
this sport of literary duck-hunting ; 
| may however venture to promise 
that I shall never intrude on them in 
© similar manner. | have already 
shewn lam by no means anxious for 
the last word, having left you 
respondent Chiron ii possession of the 
field, repeating his redoubtable and 
modest assertion, that all the defend 
ers of Christianity in this country are 
“cowards and braggadocios.” Should 
Candidus therefore feel inclined to re 
new the contest by repeating, fora 
third time, his refuted charges, or 
by inventing others of a similar na- 
ture, | shall no longer continue a con- 
troversy in which confutation so far 
from producing conviction, draws 
down additional abuse on the confu- 


Says 


cor 


tator. My silence, | am. persuaded, 
will not be misconstrued by your 
readers. What is of much greater 


consequence, is the question—Who 
has acted, as a Christian, the most con- 
sistent part >——He who has defended 
the friends of Christianity and pro- 
fessed his faith in the very language 
of the writings, or he who 
has “ inveighed violently’ against him 
for so doing.— This important question 
will be decided by him whom al} 
Christians acknowledge to be their 
sole Lord and Judge, and whose de. 
cision cannot be erroneous. An at- 
tention to his decisions, as already 
pronounced on some of the great 


sacred 
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points in discussion—the truth and 
importance of Christianity, and the 
general state of unbelievers, I ear- 
uestly recommend, as a proof of my 
yood will, to Candidus, on parting, to 
his most serious attention. 
B. FLOWER. 
— 
Sir, June 30, 1815. 
FEMME remarks of A Subscriber to 
the Fund, (p. 289) would have 
been noticed by me sooner, had not 
travelling and preaching occupied my 
time so fully as to leave no leisure for 
writing. ° 
Your correspondent mentions his 
serious doubts with regard to the pro- 
priety of a Missionary making “ the 
existence and influence of the Devil 
a topic of popular preaching.” I ap- 
prehend the propriety or impropriety 
will depend upon circumstances. On 
this, and some other points, I have 
never preached in places where the 
leading doctrines we maintain were 
not already received and professed, 
and seldom indeed but at the request 
of sensible and pious friends. In break- 
ing up new ground, and till an Uni- 
tarian church has been planted, Ihave 
thought it right to confine myself to 
the first principles of the Unitarian, 
which I regard as the first principles 
of the true evangelical doctrine ; and 
to insist on these theoretically, expe- 
rimentally, and practically. When 
this has been done with good effect, 
L have not thought any topic which 
has a material bearing on the charac- 
ter and government of God, and on 
the moral system, improper to be 
mace the subject of a discourse ; es- 
pecially when expressly called for. 
That the popular notions concerning 
an invesible evil being, and his in- 
tiuence on the minds of men, has such 
a bearing, | thiak your correspond- 
ent will admit. They are the ground 
of much vile superstition, and from 
them men derive many excuses for 
their improper spirit and conduct. 
Many whe have been convinced that 
such notions cannot be reconciled 
with what the scriptures clearly 
teach concerning God and his 
vernment, have still felt great difli- 
culty in rejecting them without seem- 
wg to reject what some places of 
scripture appesred to them to coun- 
tenance ; hence they have been de- 
sirous of hearing a discourse, illustra- 
tive of such parts of scripture, and 


yo- 
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have judged that such a discourse 
would be useful to their neighbours, 
with whom they could not avoid being 
involved in controversy on the sub. 
ject. In such circumstances, | should 
think it wrong to decline preaching 
on the existence and influence of the 
Devil. 

I know not whether I rightly un. 
derstand your correspondent's ques 
tion, ‘‘ Is the doctrine of the - 
Testament sufficiently clear to war- 
rant a Missionary in deciding upon 
it?” lL apprehend a Missionary is as 
capable of deciding upon it as any 
other person ; provided he takes equal 
pains in examining it. I further 
think that the New Testament fully 
warrants us to decide against the po- 
pular notions of the Devil and his 
supposed influence. I have not leisure 
now to go into the inquiry, whether it 
be ** probable, that our Lord and his 
apostles, believed, in some degree, in 
some sort of evil spirit :” I think your 
correspondent will hardly say that it 
is at all probable, that either our 
Lord or his apostles believed any 
thing like the notions now maintained 
respecting the Devil and his influence 
on the human mind: which is the 
only point in question. If he will 

ive himself the trouble to read my 

ssay on the subject, a new edition 
of which was published last year, he 
will fully know what I think our 
Lord and his apostles taught respect- 
ing it. 

To your correspondent’s question, 
“Does not the statement of such a 
subject shock and terrify serious Chris- 
tians, holding the vulgar faith, and 
close their ears against a Missionary ?” 
I reply, this depends on the time and 
manner of giving the statement. As 
to the time I have sufficiently ex- 
plained myself, and the statement 
may be given ina manner that will 
not be offensive even to delicate ear, 
nor alarming to any who will not be 
alarmed at whatever opposes their 
prejudices in favour of popular 00- 
tions. So far as my experience g0e 
I have not witnessed the effect which 
your correspondent apprehends: 
have seen no evil effects produced by 
my preaching on the subject; but 
have witnessed the contrary. : 
ily admit, that this subject may, if 
imtroduced unseasonably, of 
injudiciously, or in coarse and offen- 
sive langage, produced the bad effect 














he anticipates ; and the same may be 
said of many other subjects; but | 
trust Unitarian Missionaries will al- 
wars have the judgmeut and prudence 
to guard against the evil feared by the 
subscriber to the Fund. Afler all, is 
it possible to av oid, sometimes, shock- 
ing and terrifying serious Christians, 
holding the vulgar creed? I have 
known this done by a faithful state- 
ment of the doctrines of the diviue 
unity, the humanity of Christ, and 
the free unpurchased mercy and grace 
of God, Yet | have seen such shocks 
subside, and the ears of the persons 
so alarmed, instead of being finally 
closed against a Missionary, have been 
fully opened, and they have received 
as divine truth what at first greatly 
terrified them. What J] mest dread 
is having hearers who are too iudif- 
ferent to be either alarmed or pleased. 
Ifa Missionary is to avoul every sub- 
ject that will shock aud terrify some 
serious Christians, he will labour to 
little purpose. 

Your correspondent further asks, 
“ Does it not furnish low-minded, ir- 
religious men, who will not examine 
the seriptures, and who care nothing 
about missionary preaching, with an 
authority for scoffing, and introduce the 
maxim of ‘no devil’ into ale-houses 
and other places of ‘ike character, 
where it will be esteemed a licence to 
vice?” ‘To this | answer, our rejec- 
tion of the popular notions concerning 
the Devil and his influence is gene- 
rally known, before a Missionary en- 
ters publicly on the subject, and is 
more likely to be abused before a pro- 
per statement is given and the sub- 
ject well guarded, than afterwards : 
nor cau | see how the rejection of those 
notions should give a licence to vive. 
What snbject is there that will not 
furnish some low-minded, irreligious 
men, with a pretext for scofling, &c.? 
but are we on this account to avoid 
declaring the whole truth, or opposing 
pernicious error ? If we proceed with 
all due prudence, we may lament, but 
Wwe cannot blame ourselves for the 
conduct of such persons, who will be 
equally likely to abuse the doctrines 

free grace, of the infinite goodness 

mercy of God, and of limited 
Punishment ; but are we therefore to 
*onceal these doctrines, lest ungodly 
men should turn the grace of God 
to licentiousness > Is it not enough 


we correctly state and guard thein 
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Title Reverend. 42 
as faras we can from abuse, After 
all | have not found preaching on the 
subject in question productive o* the 
efleects intimated, 

i agree with your correspondent 
that itis “ dangerous to pull down, 
rather than build up the faith of the 
connion people.” ‘Those who have 
heard me most, know it is my plan to 
lead my hearers to right views of 
Christian truth, before I attempt to 
expose the fallacy of the opposite no- 
tions: indeed | conceive the latter to 
bein a good measure done so far as 
the former is effected, Yet, as the 
apostles not ouly preached one God, 
but declared they are no gods which 
are made wiih hands, so I conceive 
we ought, with prudence and can- 
dour, to expose and refute error as 
well as plainly declare the truth, es- 
pecially by shewing that the languege 
of seripture does not express such 
doctrines as the popular system sup- 
poses it to express, and which are in- 
compatible with the * sole, all-per- 
fect, and infinitely just and merciful 
government of Almighty God.” 

I remain, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
KR. WRIGHT. 
ie — 
“an, 

N some of your pages last year, 

which I have not now an oppor- 
tunity of referring to, there appevred 

a sort of defence of the practice of 
certain religious teachers receivjng 

and giving each other the title of 

Reverend, The arguments (if they de- 

served the name) scemed to me ex- 

cessively weak and inconclusive, and 
quite unworthy of the rational and 
philosophic principles which distin- 
guish your publication. The blind 
attachment of the professed adherents 
of misnamed orthodoxy, to the puerile 
absurdities and unseriptural practices 
of the apostate Church of Rome, gives 
me but little concern. [tis what may 
be expected until the prophetic de- 
nunciation be fulfilled, and “ the 
whore is made desolate and naked 

and burnt with fire.’ See Rev. xvii. 
16. Bat that the enlightened friends 

of primitive truth, the intrepid op- 

posers of prevailing corruptions of 

Christianity, the avowed worshipers 

of only one God, even the Father, 

should wish to retain such a childish, 
unscriptural and antichristian appen- 
dage to their names, eppears such an 
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qnotialy as to deserve severe repre- 
hension. 

lt has been often urged that the 
subject is trivial and unimportant, 
therefore ought uot to be agitated. 
Repeated consideration for many years 
has confirmed me m a contrary way 
of thinking. Jn the present state of 
Wnilarianism it is of great momeit, 
that its friends should look at every 
part of the system, that they should 
earry their dissent from human tra- 
ditions and unauthorized impositions 
in religion to its legitimate extent, 
uid that they should be consistent 
throughout. Observe then, 

ist. That it is a violation of our 
Master's express command for his dis- 
ciples to receive or give any titles ex- 
pressive of distinction and authority 
iu religious concerns. Matt. xxiii, S— 
12, ‘The Rabbies and Fathers of the 
Vharisaic School were soon succeeded 
hy the Reverend Fathers of the Chris- 
tian church, notwithstanding Jesus 
had explicitly said—“It shall not be 
so among you.” It has been said that 
we are rather to regard the spirit of 
these precepts, aud that our Lord's 
object was only to impress on his 
disciples the duty of humility. I ask 
in reply, Llow will the spint of the 
precept be observed, if its letter be 
daily broken with impunity ? 

2d. ‘Che appropriation of such a title 
to our ministers is imconsistent with 
enlarged and hberal views of Chris- 
tinuity. It was doubtless intended by 
the antichristian Imerarchy that first 


adopted it to discriminate an order of 


men exclusively autherized to teach 
relimion and to perform sacred oflices, 
Bet we acknowledge no such mono- 
poly in religion. And we ask any 
man who claims i, from whom he 
derived hisauthority >? Every Chris- 
tian man who is able, has a right to 
teach those who choose to be taught 
by him; and to do it or decline it 
NECK mling to the dictates of his own 
understanding and conscicnce. Jt is 
therefore a supposable case, that the 
whole of a small society might be so 
enlightened as to instruct and edify 
one another. \‘\ ould these he all cal- 
led Reverend brethren? It is how- 
ever generally requisite that one or 
two able persons should be selected 
for the important work of public in- 
struction. But is it therefore consis- 
tent to give these an appellation 
which may be understood to signify 


that it is their opliu0ns alone that cught 
to be listened to with re rerence ¥ 

3d. The retaining of this title by 
Unitarian ministers is IncOusistent with 
that manly and ludependent — spiri 
which ought to inspire every part of 
our system. 

Lhey ought to shew the world that 
they are superior to those paltry ar. 
tifices by which an antichristian 
priesthood deceived and euslaved ou 
unenlightened progenitors; that they 
desire not to have their opinions re- 
ceived under the sanction of personal 
pretensions to holiness, learning, or 
sacred character ; that their authority 
lies wholly in the truth of the doe. 
trines, and in the evidence by which 
they are supported ; and that these 
they submit to the unbiassed and can- 
did examination of every man by a 
rational, unambiguous and unreserved 
declaration of what appears to them 
the duty of a Christian both to believe 
and practise. Var be the degradation 
from them, ofseeking to place them- 
selves even in appearance on a level 
with the teachers of superstition and 
fanaticisin, who, as if conscious of the 
prostralion of their own understandings, 
desire to clothe themselves in the 
trappings of outward sanctity and of 
ficial dignity. Let Unitarians labour 
to fix their repuiation on a_ basis 
which will sustain it with honour, 
when the general blaze of universal 
knowledge will extinguish those petty 
meteors, which owe ail their lustre 
to the darkness of the hemisphere m 
which they move. 1 rejoice to see 
some of our most distinguished leaders 
disposed to abandon the use of the 
title that occasioned these reflections, 
and | doubt not their example will be 
followed. ‘To accelerate this it ouly 
remains for the people to cease from 
calling their preachers Reverend, and 
they will not long continue to give 
the title to one auother. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
ROBERT LITTLE. 
— 
Chapel Exemption Bul. 
Sir, June 20th, 1815- 
[; is not my intention here to enter 
into the merits of this bill, but 
merely, as a friend to Christianity 
and disinterested conduct in its pr 
fessors, to inquire of some of the Hu 
merous readers of your widely-€%- 
tended miscellany the true cause 








its rejection by the House of Com- 
mons, having beard that its friends 
had abandoned it, assigning as a rea- 
son that, as one-fifth of every chapel 
was proposed to be made free for the 
poor, they would rather submit to 
the parochial rates than submit to this 
proposition. 

| forbear to comment on the reason 
said to be assigned for abandoning it, 
especially as it is said to emanate from 
the Committee appointed to protect 
the rights of Protestant Dissenters, 
feeling convinced that if they did aban- 
don it to its fate it must have been 
from some other motive more worthy 
of their heads and hearts. 

Being peculiarly concerned to as- 
certain the real cause of its defeat, 
having hailed the little opposition that 
was first made to it as another in- 
stance of the progressive liberality of 
the times, | shall feel myself greatly 
obliged to any of your readers who 
can afford me the information I so 
anxiously seek. 

You will confer a service on a con- 
stant reader of your valuable work by 
inserting this in your ensuing Num- 
her. P, 

a 
Edinburgh, June 1, 1815. 
Sir, 

AM aware that you expressed a 
& wish that the controversy respect- 
ing the doctrine of Universal Restora- 
tion should be terminated in your last 
volume, and I do not mean to revive 
it; but there is a very important con- 
sideration connected with it, which | 
believe was not noticed, and to which 
if it be not incompatible with the 
plan of your present volume, 1 could 
Wish to direct the attention of your 
readers. 1 refer to the celebrated ob- 
jection against the doctrine stated by 
Butler in his Analogy, and urged 
with uncommon force by Price, in his 
Dissertation on Providence. 

it isargued by the advocates of this 
pleasing view of the ultimate destiny 
of the human race, which the doc- 
'rine of Universal Restoration affords, 
that man is evidently designed for the 
“yoyment of happiness ; that he is 
hot fitted for ignorance, for vice, for 
misery; that if he be formed for 
either ofthese nothing can be worse 
Soutrived ; that if he be formed for 
appiniess nothing can be better: that 
8 design, being the design. of the 
ity, must be ultimately accom- 
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plished, and that therefore there is 
every reason to believe that the ap- 
parent failure of it which takes ploce 
in the present state, is only a part of 
the plan by which the Almighty and 
all-wise Disposer of Events is securing 
it. 

To this argument the admirable 
writers mentioned above reply, that 
the principle upon which it is founded 
is not supported by the analogy of 
nature ; that the completion of every 
evident design which it supposes, - 
does not take place ; that every blos- 
som, for example, does not ripen into 
fruit, uor every embryo attain the 
maturity of which it is capable, and 
for which it appears to have been de- 
signed; that there is, in those in- 
stances, as great an apparent failure 
of the desigus of the Deity as can well 
be imagined, and that as this is not 
supposed to be inconsistent with his 
perfections, so there may be the same 
apparent frustration of his plan with 
regard to human beings without any 
impeachment of his wisdom or good- 
hess. 

This is not only a reply toa very 
plausible argument on the side of a 
doctrine which all must wish to be 
true, but it forms one of the most 
forcible objections against it, which 
i do not remember to have seen fairly 
met and satisfactorily answered. ‘That 
it does admit of a complete reply ‘I 
cannot doubt; and if | venture to pro- 
pose a solution of the difficulty it is 
with much diffidence—a feeling which 
would certainly have kept me silent 
had [ not known that your pages are 
read by some able advocates of the 
doctrine which Dr. Price espoused, 
and conceived that they may perhaps 
be able to poitt out some fallacy in 
the answer which has occurred to me 
upon the subject, and which at pre- 
sent appears to me to be perfectly 
satisfactory. Should they perceive 
any defect in the reasoning, about to 
be submitted through your indul- 
gence, to their consideration, I shall 
deem myself under an obligation to 
them, if they will take the trouble to 
shew in what it consists, and ome 
it may be useful to others. It ought 
to be our earnest and constant endea- 
vour to arrive at the knowledge of the 
truth, and to assist one another as 
much as we can in the attainment of 
this invaluable treasure. 

It appears to me that two answers 
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niay be given to this objection. In 
the first place it may be replied, that 
though all analogical reasoning 1s 
founced upon comparison of the 
lower with the higher parts of the 
creation, and of the higher with the 
lower; vet this objection supposes 
that comparison to be carried farther 
than it can be carried with safety, or 
than, in fact, it ever is carried ; 
namely, to the final destinies of crea- 
tures of different orders. It is impos- 
sible to conclude that the final destiny 
of a being of a superior order is of a 
certain nature, because that is the 
destiny of a being of an inferior order. 
A striking conformity.between a par- 
ticular organization in a fly andina 
man, may lead to the conclusion that 
that organization is designed to an- 
swer a similar purpose in both. This 
deduction from analogy is fair and 
conclusive. But if because at a certain 
period of its existence this insect 
changes its state, and that change of 
state is attended with a total loss of 
conscious existence, tt be inferred that 
when at a certain period man under- 
woes a change, apparently very simi- 
lar, this changeisia him also attended 
with a total loss of consciousness, this 
deduction of analogy is mot fair and 
conclusive: because there may be 
something in the nature of a being 
possessing the faculties of a man to 
prevent that change from being final, 
while in an insect possessing only the 
properties of a fly, that something 
may not exist—being already distin- 
guished from the fly by the noble 
faculty of reason, he may be still fur- 
ther distinguished from it by the pro- 
perty of surviving his apparent disor- 
ganization—or their Creator may have 
something in view by appointing the 
change in one which he may not have 
in the other. ‘The analogy to this ex- 
tent therefore does not hold, but to 
this extent the objection under con- 
sideration supposes it to hold: for it 
supposes that human beings may be 
prematurely destroyed because the 
rudiments of aun insect or a vegetable 
are so. It is therefore a false ana- 


er. 

‘here is also another very impor- 
tant view to be taken of this subject. 
Nothing is more evident than that the 
inferior part of the creation may, and 
that in many cases it actually is, made 
for the use of the superior. To mi- 
tuster to the convenience and comfort 
ofthe higher is the final cause of the 
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existence of the lower orders of the 
creation, and supposing these lower 
orders to be in the mean time happy, 
as far as they are capable of happi- 
ness, Which always is the case; this 
is a plan of wonderful and matchless 
wisdom and be auty. Supposing, for 
example, it were wise and good in 
the Deity to give to the superior ani- 
mais of our globe their present con- 
stitution, a constitution, that is, to 
the support of which many of the 
fruits of the earth and many of the 
inferior animals are necessary, then it 
is a most beautiful instance of his wis- 
dom and goodness to make such a 
provision that those fruits and animals 
shall always sufficiently abound ; nay, 
that they shall super-abound. — }or 
were they from any cause to fail the 
most disastrous consequences must en- 
sue to those higher orders for whom 
alone the inferior exist. Now the onls 
way by which it seems possible to 
guard against such a calamity is, to 
provide in every period more of these 
iwferior beings than is absolutely ne- 
cessary at any period; and there will 
appear the greater reason for this 
when it is considered that by this su- 
per-abundance itself beauty and en- 
joyment are multiplied in the exact 
degree in which there is a super-abun- 
dance. For this super-abundance of 
possible existence therefore we see the 
most wise and benevolent reason, so 
that though every blossom do not 
ripen into fruit, nor every embryo 
develope its latent faculties, this ts 
so far from being a proof of the frus- 
tration of the plans of the Deity that 
it is the reverse: for the provision 
this super-abundance is the very means 
he has adopted to secure their accom- 
plishment. Though these blossoms 
and embryos perish they still fulfil 
the design of their creation. 

they been necessary, they were ready 
to ripen into maturity to supply the 
existing want; but not being so they 
read a most instructive lesson to the 
intelligent creation: they say to it— 
Behold the never-failing care of your 
Creator to provide for your happinessst 
and then are seen no more. 

But there is also a second answer 
which may be given to this objection. 
Every blossom it is said does not ripe? 
into fruit, neither does every embry? 
grow to the maturity of which it 8 
capable, and for which it scems to 
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ave been desigued : there may there- 


fore be the same apparent failure of 


the designs of the Deity with regard 
to human beings. Iu reality, how- 
ever, there is no sort of parallel be- 
tween the two cases. Every blossom 
it istrue does net ripen into its pro- 
per fruit, nor every embryo grow into 
q perfect animal ; yet neither is any 
blossom or embryo perverted from its 
cenuine uature into one that is directly 
opposite. very blossom of an apple 
does not become an apple, but neither 
does it become a poisonous fruit ; every 
embrvo of an animal does not form 
that animal, but neither does it de- 
generate into a disgusting and de- 
structive monster. But the doctrine 
which teaches that nian was created 
for purity aud happiness, but that he 
will continue through endless ages 
vicious and miserable, and that which 
teaches that he will coutinue thus for 
uuknowa agesand then be destroyed, 
not only supposes that man does not 
attain his proper nature, but that it 
becomes perverted into one that is 
directly opposite. It supposes what 
never takes place ; what is not only 
not supported by any analogy of na- 
ture, but what all analogy contradicts 
—it supposes a change infinitely 
greater than would happen were the 
blossom of an apple to fail in produc- 
mg an apple and ripen into hemlock, 
or the embryo of a lamb to fail in pro- 
ducing a lamb and grow into an ad- 
der. Now, nothing like this ever 
takes place in any of the works of 
God with which we are acquainted ; 
and it is therefore reasonable te con- 
elude that it will not happen in his 
highest and noblest.—Were this ex- 
ample of apparent failure adduced to 
shew that the same kind of failure 
might take place among human _ be- 
ugs—that those human embryos, for 
stance, which never see the light, 
and those infants who die before the 
developement of their faculties, perish, 
there would thus far be some analogy 

een the two cases, and that which 
happened to the one might with 
some shew of reason be supposed to 
happen to the other; but for the 
reasons assigned in the first answer 
tothis objection, the conclusion would 
not be valid even thus far ; and far- 
ther than this it could not possibly 
%. To argue from it that man whose 
nature fits him for the attainments of 
angel, will not only fall short of 
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those attainments, but degenerate 
into a malignant spirit, is altogether 
gratuitous and unfounded; there is 
no analogy between the one case and 
the other. 
4. 8. & 
pe 
Sir, July 8, 1815. 

OBSERVE that Sir P. Warwick 

_ in his “ Memoires of the Reign of 
King Charles Ll. says, “ under the year 
1640, (p. 152) “the bowing at the 
name of Jesus hath a book written 
against it with no less title than Je- 
sus-worship confuted.’ He adds, on 
the authority of “ a gentleman pass- 
ing by,” at the time, that the book 
was “cried in the streets to be sold.” 

Hlave any of your readers met with 
this beok? It would be worth 
knowing how an orthodox Presbyte- 
rian, a worshiper of Christ, would 
set himself to confute the worship of 
Jesus. Neither Dr. Nichols, in his 
Defence, nor Mr. Pierce, in his Vin- 
dicatien, mention the book against 
Jesus-worship though they refer to 
several writers, on bowing at the name 


of Jesus. 
BREVIS. 
—=e 
Sir, July 9, 1815. 
~ HAD occasion to mention (p. 238 
a volume of sermons published in 
i769, by the late Dr. Enfield, as con- 
taining a “small proportion of what 
is exclusively Christian.” The same 
character | find given of the three 
volumes published after his death. 
Speaking of those volumes, at the 
close of Dr. Entield’s life, in the ge- 
neral Biographical Dictionary, xiii. 
208, Mr. Chalmers adds, “ As a 
divine, Dr. E. ranks among the 
Socinians, and his endeavours, iv these 
sermons, are to reduce Christianity 
to a mere system of ethics.” It is 
surely to be regretted when this can 
be truly said of a Christian minister. 
| wish some reader of those sermons 
could find evidence on the point im 
question, to correct the bi er. 
BEREUS. 
a 
30th June, 1815. 
Mr. Everton, 
FEEL not only for myself but for 
A others, both the living and the 
dead, from the very serious remarks 
made by Bereus in a late number of 
your valuable Miscellany ([p. 253). 
it is easy for a young man in health 
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and prosperity, with zealous friends 
about him, in the present promising 
state of Unitarianism, to blame those 
that have gone before him for their 
supposed remissness in doing their 
duty ; and to insinuate how much 


more he himself would have done, if 


he had been in their place. But it is 
not easy for any man to know how he 
would have felt and acted with an 
education different from his own, In 
a station that he never occupied, and 
ata period of time in which he did 
not exist. Our venerable fathers, 
whom he reflects upon, perhaps did 
almost all that could reasonably be 
expected from men in their very try- 
ing situations, though not all that 
we conceive they might possibly have 
done, and much less all that we wish 
they had done. 

I also beg leave to observe here, 
that probably many hearts that were 
cheered by the establishment of the 
Unitarian Fund, will henceforth be 
discouraged by seeing no rational 
ground of hope of support, in ad- 
vanced life, if they, by preaching all 
they know, should deprive themselves 
of their present situation and support. 
We, however, appeal to a higher 
tribunal than that of Bereus for our 
integrity, and if we cannot trust even 
Unitarians in so tender and trying a 
case, | hope it will excite us to cease 
more from man, and to fix our de- 
pendance more on him, who hath 
said, “| will never leave thee vor 
forsake thee.” | know nothing either 
of Scrutator nor Bereus ; nor blessed 
be God, am I in want. 

— 

Sir, July 1, 1815. 

AM glad to observe recorded in 

your Work, (p. 365) that curious 
historical document, the “ Canon 
against Socinianism,” which in 1640 
oceasioned the proscribed opinion to 
be mentioned, probably for the first 
time, in the House of Commons. The 
manner of its introduction you may 
deem worthy of notice. ; 

[have a volume in small 4to pub- 
lished in 1641, and entitled “Speech 
es and Passages of this great and hap- 
py Parliament, from the Srd of No- 
vember, 1640, to this instant, June 
1641." At p. 49 is “A Speech of 
the Honourable Nathaniel Fieunes, 
second son to the Right Honourabie 
the Lord Say, touching the subject's 
hberty aguinst the late Canons and 
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the new Oath.” ‘The passage of thic 
speech to which I refer is as follows: 

“For the 4th Canon against Sp. 
cintanism, therein also these Canon. 
makers have assumed to themselves, 
a parliament power, in determining 
a Heresy not determined by law, 
which is expressly reserved to the de- 
termination of a Parliament. {t is 
true they say it is @ complication of 
many heresies condemned in the four 
first Councils, but they do not say 
what those heresies are, and it is pot 
possible that Socintanism should be 
formally condemned in those coun- 
cils, for it is sprung up, but of late. 
Therefore they have taken upon them 
to determine and damm a heresy, and 
that so generally, as that it may be 
of very dangerous consequence. For 
condemning Socinianism, for a heresy, 
and not dectaring what is Socinianism, 
it is left in their breasts whom they 
will judge and call a Socinian. | 
would not have any thing that | have 
said to be interpreted as if | had 
spoken it in favour of Sociniansm, 
which, if it be such as | apprehend 
it to be, is indeed a most vile and 
damnable heresy.” 

In “the Parliamentary History,” 
(ix. 122) it is stated, that “ on the 
14th December, the Llouse entered 
into debate concerning the new Can- 
ons made by the late Convocation,” 
and that “ Sir Edward Deering, Sir 
Benjamin Radyard, and Mr. Nathan- 
iel Fiennes spoke warmly against 
them,” but there is no further account 
of the speeches. Mr. N. Fiennes was 
member for Banbury. He took the 
covenant, and was one of the secluded 
members in December, 1648. 

To refer to another article in your 
last Number, if George PEnjedin (p- 
3.50) *extoried something like praise” 
from Father Simon, a passage in his 
work excited the rancour of an ortho- 
dox Protestant Critic. Blackwall, 
after having declared “ Father Simon 
guilty of scandalous bigotry, when he 
speaks against the perspicuity of the 
sacred writers,” thus cites Enjedin as 
an example “ of bold and conceited 
Noctnians.” 

“George Enjedin speaks with an 
insufferable licentiousness and scorn- 
ful disdain. of a writer divinely-in- 
spired ; famed for his familiarity 4 
clearness of style. ‘ If, says this pre- 
cious commentator, ‘a concise, 
obseurity, inconsistent with itself, au 
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made up of allegories, is to be called 
sublimity of speech, | own John to 
he sublime: for there is scarcely one 
discourse of Christ which is not alto- 
gether allegorical and very hard to be 
understood.’” Sac. Class. 1. 299. 

Such a censure of Enjedin's Work 
ought, in justice, to have been ac- 
companied with the original, which 
a passionate translator was likely 
enough to exaggerate. The Explicatio 
according to Sandius, (p. 93) was con- 
futed on its first appearance in Tran- 
silvania by the irresistible argument 
ofa public burning, and reprinted in 
Holland. 

Sandius says that Enjedin flourished 
about 1587, and died in 1597, in the 


prime of life. 
IGNOTLS. 
— ee 
Book-Worm. No. XXIII. 
SIR, June 25, 1815. 
MHE Master of Christians took oc- 
casion thus to distinguish his fol- 
lowers: By this will all know that ye 
ave my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another. low loudly the Christian 
soldiers of civilized Europe have lately 
asserted their claim to this disciple- 
ship, employing, like Milton's rebel 
angels, 
terms of weight, 


Of hard contests, and full of force urg’d 
[home ! 


Well might a spectator of the bloody 
field of La belle Alliance have exclaim- 
ed in the language of an ancient, See 
how these Christians love one another ! 
To such an age of sanguinary con- 
flicts and sudden revolutions there are 
some passages, not unsuitable, in a 
small volume now before me, though 
Written for a generation which has 
long slept with their Fathers. The 
work is entitled : 

“Of the Confusions and Revolu- 
tions of Governments. Wherein is 
examined how far a man may lawfully 
conform to the powers aud commands 
of those who, with various successes, 
hold kingdoms divided by civil or fo- 
reign wars. Whether it be, J}. In 
paying taxes. 2. In personal service. 
5. In taking opposite oaths. 4. In a 
man’s giving himself up to a final alle- 
fiance, in case the war end to the ad- 
vantage of that power or party which 
S supposed unjust. Likewise, whe- 

er the nature of war be inconsistent 
With the precepts of the Christian 









No. XXII. 451 
Three Parts with several 
Additions. By Ant. Ascham. Gent. 
London: printed by W. Wilson, 
dwelling in Well Yard, near Smith- 
fickl. 1649.°* 12mo. Pp. 200, 

‘The barbarous assassination of As- 
cham, at Madrid, where he sustained 
a publhe character from the common- 
wealth, has a place in the English 
History. Of his life | have found no 
account but in the following article, 
by Weod, Ath, Oxon. ii. 385. 

* A, Ascham was born of a genteel 
family, educated in Eton School, and 
thence elected into King's College, 
in Cambridge, 1633. Afterwards 
taking the degree of Master of Arts, 
he closed with the Presbyterians, in 
the beginning of the Rebellion, and 
took the Covenant. Then sided with 
the Independents, became a creature 
of the Long Parliament, by whose 
authority he was made tutor to James 
Duke of York, and an active person 
against his sovereign. At length, 
being looked upon as sufficiently an- 
ii-monarchical, was by the Rump 
Parliament sent their agent or resi- 
dent to the Court of Spain, in the 
latter end of the year 1649. In the 
beginning of June following he arrived 
at Madrid,t and had an apartment 
appointed him in the Court ; but cer- 
tain English Foyalists then in that 
city,—named John Guillim, Will. 
Spark, &c. (six in number) repaired 
to his lodging. Two of them stood 
at the bottom of the stairs, two at 
the top, and two entered his cham- 
ber ; of whom Spark being the first 
drew up to the table where Ascham 
and another were sitting, and pulling 
off his hat, said, ‘ Gentlemen, [| kiss 
your hauds, pray which is the. resi- 
dent?” Whereupon the Resident ris- 
ing up, Guillim took him by the hair 
of the head, and with a naked dagger 
gave him athrust that overthrew him. 
‘Then came in Spark and gave him 
another, aud because they would make 


religion > 


* Wood mentions a first edition in 1648, 
and supposes Ascham to have been the an- 
thor of other works. 

+ According toa French author quoted 
by Oldmixon, (House of Stuart, p. 385) 
Ascham was furnished and directed by the 
Parliament to equal in the splendour of 
his entry an Ambassador of kings. Le 
Ministre fit une des entres les plus su- 
perbes qu'on eut jamais veut faire des 
Ambussadeurs de tétes Couronnees. 
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sure of their work, they gave him five 
stabs of which he instantly died. 
Whereupon Jo. Bap. Riva, his imter- 
preter, thinking to retire to his cham- 
ber, four others that were without 
the chamber gave him four wounds, 
whereof he presently expired. After- 
wards five of the Englishmen took 
sanctuary, but were haled thence, 
imprisoned, and Spark suffered. The 
sixth person named, len. Progers, 
fled to the Venetian Ambassador's 
house and so escaped. Ascham was 
vlain 6th June, 1650.’ 

Henry Progers was a servant of 
Lord Clarendon, who then resided at 
Madrid, as ambassador from Charles 
Il. ‘The noble historian professing to 
have *‘abhorred the action,” yet dis- 
graces himself, and violates the deco- 
rum of history, by his manner of 
treating thesubject. Tlaving described 
the Envoy as** one Ascham, ascholar, 
who had been concerned in drawing 
up the King’s trial,’ he mentions, 
“ officers and soldiers,” who “ con- 


sulted among themselves how they 
might kill that fellow, who came as 
an agent from the new republic of 
England,” and in the sequel commis- 
serates the assassins as “ unhappy geu- 


tlemen who had involved themselves 
by their rashness in so much peril.” 
i. S60, Ke. 

The author of this volame from the 
following passage, which forms the 
beginning of his Preface, appears to 
have studied the character of the Ro- 
man government, and to have daly 
appreciated that unjustly applauded 
petriotism which is opposed to phi- 
lanthropy. 

“If I might have enjoyed St. Au- 
gustine’s wish, and have seen Rome 
uw its glory, it should have been only 
to have heard the great kings of the 
world, like private persons, et sepo- 
tis seeptris, examined and plead, pro 
et contra, at the senate-bar, about the 
due administration of their royal func- 
tions. For there was a true sovereign 
jurisdiction, and to be admired, if the 
Senate itself had been free from mis- 
governments, depopulations and usur- 
petions. But as the overboiling of 
their ambition shed itself over the 
whole earth, so the sighs and groans 
of East and West met and echoed 
perpetually betwixt their walls. And 
if it had been likewise possible, that 
all the blood which by their commis- 
sious was drawn from the sides of man- 
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kind, could have met at Rome, the 
source wes Capacious enough to have 
made a river pass before their senate. 
door, as big as their ‘T'yber.  ‘Mhus 
they commerced with the people ; 
but Cisar afterwards, by a commis. 
sion derived from himself, made the 
people all the world over, and the 
Senate likewise pay tribute to him, 
For which he repaid again no less than 
his own life, as a tribute due to them. 
Here therefore | shall be so bold, in 
the people’s behalf especially, as to 
examine both Ceesar and the Senate ; 
that is, I shall lay the facts of su- 
premest powers to the rules of right, 
and not their facts only but our own 
also, as we are all moved, or rather 
hurried, by their rapid motions. The 
original and inherent rights of the 
society of mankind is that which |] 
here search after ; not those rights of 
this or that country, of which there 
is no determined end, no, not betwixt 
the lawyers of any one dominion ; that 
so finding out and afterwards holding 
to our own native rights as men, we 
may be sure to do others no wrong 
as subjects, be it either im acting with 
them or dissenting from them.” 

At the conclusion of his preface the 
author thus unmasks military glory 
amidst all its pomp and circumstance. 
“The magnificentest triumphs did 
certainly, by a reflection represent to 
some eyes nothing but horror, because 
they were always proportioned to the 
extent of desolations brought on those 
who had the souls and faces of men. 
But policy had need of all its strata- 
gems to confound the judgment of a 
souldier, by excessive praises, recom: 
penses and triumphs; that so the 
opinion of wounds aud of wooden legs 
might raise in him a greater esteem of 
himself than if he had an intire body. 
To allure others something also must 
be found out to cover wounds and the 
atirightments of death handsomely ; 
and without this a Caesar, in his tr- 
umph, with all his garlands and music, 
would look but like a victim. But 
what sorrow of heart is it to see pas 
sionate man, a ray of divinity, and the 
joy of angels, scourged thus with his 
own scorpions, and so fondly to give 
himself alarms in the midst of his 1- 
nocent couteutments ? The cholerick- 
ness of war, whereby the lustful heat 
of so many hearts is redoubled, str 
up the lees of a commonwealth, 4 # 
tempest doth weeds and slimy sett 











ment, from the bottom to the top of 
*the sea, which afterwards driven to 
the shore, together with its foam, 
there covers pearls aud precious 
stones.” 
in an advertisement, at the close 
of his Preface, the auther observes, 
referring to his first edition, “ that 
this Discourse was made public, long 
before any change of government was 
undertaken here, and therefore could 
not by any obliquity point at that 
which it could not then by any means 
see.” The author indeed, in his pre- 
face, professes to have had in view not 
“the story” of his own age as “ in no 
degree proportionable to these dis- 
courses,” but rather that calamitous 
one “ of our forefathers under the dis- 
putes of the Red and White Roses.” 
Though Ascham lost his life in the 
service of a republic he discovers no 
preference for such a form of govern- 
ment. He observes, (p. 74) that “ de- 
mocracy reduces all to equality, and 
favours the liberty of the people in 
every thing: but withal if obliges 
every man to hold his neighbour's 
hands. It is very short-sighted, per- 
mits every one in the ship to pretend 
to the helm, yea, in a tempest.” But 
Asehant had never witnessed such 
an experiment in government as that 
80 happily tried by the United States 
of America, or he would have known 
that liberty might well consist with 
civil subordination without recurring 
to the expedients of privileged orders 
and an hereditary rule.* Of unre- 
strained monarchy, however, this au- 
thor has no good opinion, “ because 
there is no prince who is enabled 
with pradence and goodness any way 
so great and sovereign as is his pow- 
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* Lord Grenville is reported to have 
lately complimented the government of the 
Vaited States with an assimilation, as near 
as possible, to the British form, as if a 
frequently appointed President and Senate 
and a House of Representatives chosen by 
general suffrage were worthy to be com- 
pared to an hereditary crown and peerage 
and a House’ of Commons nominated by 
Privileged electors. His lordship, cauglit 
With the circumstance of a triple form 
common ie: each, appears to have hastily 

the very logic of Shakespeare's 
Fluellen. + There in river in Macedon: 
and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
‘but "tis all one, ’tis solike as my 


taoms in. both | ee vi nner is sal- 
i SK 
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er, therefore he cannot but commit 
great errors; and standing on the peo- 
ple’s shoulders, he makes them at last 
complain of his weight.” The people 
he elsewhere describes as “the Achirt, 
the anvil on which all sorts of ham- 
mers discharge themselves,” who 
“seldom or never begin a wart,” or 
“know the secret causes” of it but 
* must come into it afterwards, though 
they would not have any at ail” (p. 2). 
Ascham who abounds in classical al- 
lusions, no doubt referred to the well- 
known line; 

Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi, 
which a writer whom I have read 
proposes as a suitable motto for all 
histories. I must reserve to another 
occasion some further account of this 
work, and especially of the impor- 
taut inquiry in the Srd Part, respect- 
ing War as the duty of a Christian, 
in which my author is disposed to 
agree with Grotius and Meisner a- 
gainst Erasmus and the Socinian 
Slichtingius. 

VERMICULUS, 
i 
Natural Theology. No. VI. 
Of the Mechanical Arrangement of the 
Human Body. 
( F the different systems in the hu- 

J man body the use and necessity 
are not more apparent than the wis- 
dom and indications of contrivance 
which have been exerted in putting 
them all into the most compact and 
convenient form:—in so disposing 
them that they shall mutually receive 
and give helps one to another; and 
that all or many of the parts shall an- 
swer not only their chief and main 
end, but operate successfully and use- 
fully in a variety of secondary ways. 
If the animal structure be contem- 
plated in this light, and ie 
with any other machine in which hu- 
man art has exerted its utmost skill, 
it will be evident that intelligence 
and power have been exerted in its 
formation far surpassing any thing to 
which human wisdom cin pre 
[n one thing the superiority of the 
auimal frame is very striking. In 
machines of human contrivance there 
is no internal power, no principle in 
the machine itself, by which it can 
alter and accommodate itself to any 
injury which it may suffer, or remedy 
any mischief which admits of repair. 
But in the animal frame or e 
this is completely provided for, by 
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certain internal powers of the system, 
many of which are not only more cer- 
tain and obvious in their effects than 
they are above all haman comprehen 

sion os to the mode of their operation. 
‘Thus a wound heals by a natural 
process: a broken bone ts united and 
a whole by a deposit of new bony 
matter, a dead part is separated and 
thrown off: a redundancy is often 
removed by some spontancous bleed 
ing: a bleeding naturally stops of it- 
on a great loss of blood frém any 
ener ta, tt some tmensure, Comnpen 

sited by a contracting power in the 
vaweidar system which accommodates 
the capacity of the vessels tothe quan 

tity contained. The stomach, os we 
all know, gives information when the 
supplies have been exhausted ; it re 

presents with great exactness the 
quantity and quality of what is wanted 
in the present stute of the machine, 
andl in proportion as she meets with 
neglect rises in her demands with a 
louder tone. Varther, for the pro- 
tection of the animal amidst the fluc- 
tustions inthe heat of external bo- 
cles, & power of generating it has been 
provided; and to prevent its undue 
accumulation, ia a heated atmosphere, 
on the one hand, or an excessive ob 

straction ina cold one, the qnantity 
carried off is regulated with a sur- 
prising micety to its wants, so that 
on equal temperature is preserved in 
ili Qhe range of climates, from the 
extreme point of habitable existence 
im the poler regions to the tense heat 
of the torrid zone. 

Anuther excellence or 
m the natural machine, besides those 
witerual powers of self-preservation, 
sn each wdividuel, is the capability 
which those individuals possess 
creating, by union, beings like them- 
wlvesy which are again endued with 
sinila powers for producing others, 
tod thus of multiplying or renewing 
the epecies withoutend, These surely 
are powers whith set at nought all 
human invention or imitation. They 
are truly the characteristics of the di 
wine architect. 

With these introductory remarks 
on the mechaniem of the human frame 
we shall proceed to consider the 
hones or prop-work of the whole. 

The bones, constituting the basis 
and of the body, are its moat 
hartl and solid parts: they are intend 
ed to give shape as well as firmness 
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to tha body: to be levers for the 
muscles to act upon, and some of 
them ure intended to defend thio 
parts from external injury that are of 
the greatest importance to animal ex. 
wstence, as the brain, Heart, ke. Op 
a superficial view the bones apperr 
to be inorganic, concrete substances, 
and uot liable, like the soft parts of 
the body, to disease and death, This 
is not, however, the case, they ar 
found by dissection to contain nw. 
merous vessels, which are supplied 
like the other parts of the body with 
blood that circulates through them 
for their support and nourishment 
they have also their periods of growth 
and decay, and are liable equally with 
them to disease, and to derangement 
from external injuries. ‘That the bones 
in common with the rest of our frame, 
suller a constant renovation of parts 
is proved by the following experiment, 
If madder be given to an animal, and 
then withheld for some time, and af 
ferward given ayain, im twenty-four 
hours after it has been first given, all 
its bones will become tinwed 5 aud in 
two or three days the colour becomes 
very deep; in a few days after the 
imadder has been discontinued, the 
red-colour disappears, but on ite be 
ing given again to the animal its 
bones become a second time tinged. 
The aborption of bones is proved Ins 
the disapyp aranee of a corious or dead 
bone even before the skin is opened ; 
aml by the destruction of a bone 
mercly from the pressure of a tumour 
against it, in which cases the bone 
must have been taken up by the ab 
sorbing vessels, and conveyed away 
this absorption of the hones is pla od 
beyond all doubt by the fatal disens 
called the molities ossinm, whieh in 
a short time dissolves and carries off, 
by an excessive auction of the absorb 
ents, the hony system, discharge 
by the kidneys the earthy matter, and 
gradually rendering the bones sof, 
till they bend under the weight of the 
body and may be most ¢ asily cut with 
a knife. 
lui their first state the parts whieh 
afterwards hecome bones, ore vers 
soft Abres, till by the addition of mat- 
ter, which i separ fed from the blood, 
they gradually row to the hardness 
of a certilage, and from that «tate to 
a perfect bone. ‘These great change 
are neither effected in a very shor 
time, nor begun in in all the parts é 
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the same bone at once. Flat bones 
that have their fibres directed to all 
ddes, begin to ossify ina middle point: 
but those that have their fibres nearly 

orallel, begin ina transverse middle 
line, that is in the middle of each 
fibre ; so also do the cylindrical bones 
in a middle ring, from whieh they 
shoot forth to their extremities, Krom 
every view of the subject, it will ap- 
pear that ossification is an animal 
wocess, and that the bone is a regu- 

rly organized substance, Whose form 
subsists, from the first, even in the 
soft fibres, which in time are changed 
into cartilage and from cartilage into 
the solid and hard substance intended 
as the prop-work for the whole fabric, 
It is fo clear that bone partakes by 
its vessels of the general changes with 
allthe other parts of the body; the 
absorbents removing or carryingaway 
the old and wasted parts, while the 
arteries wre constantly depositing a 
new substance, and thus it lives, 
grows, andis enabled to repair its in- 
juries. In the early stages of the pre- 
cess, ossification is at first rapid; it 
then advances slowly, and is not 
completed in the human body till the 
twentieth year, 

The bones of an animal connected 
together is called a skeleton: it isa 
matoral skeleton when they are kept 
together, as in the living state, by 
their own ligaments, but artificial if 
they are joined with wire, strings, &e, 
The human skeleton is usually dis ided 


dor the purposes of description, into 


the head, the trunk, the superior and 

mferior extremities. 
“By the neap is meant all that part 
which is placed above the first bone 
of the tieck, and comprehends the 
bones*of the skull anil those of the 
fee, The skull, or an it issometimes 
called the brain-case, consists of eight 
bones, which form a vaulted cavity 
Tega and defending the brain. 
Mhere ones do not at first meet and 
nite, but at length they are joined 
fogether, by what anatomists call su- 
tures, which are indented, or what 
frnere call dove-tailed seams, ‘The 
of the skull onsify from the cen- 
tre to the circumference, their fibres 
‘Preading and extending on every 
tide, till at last they mect, and shoot- 
in between each other form the 
suture or saw-like line of union, ‘The 
of the Greator is evidently 


w 
displayed in hastening the ossifiestion . 
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of these bones by beginning the pro- 
cess, in many points, and the same 
law is ohearvad. te healing a broken 
hone, as well as in the first formation 
of the skull. lad the process of 
ossification in the head been contined 
to one or a few points only, it mest 
necessurily have been slow and ina 
perfect, and the brain would have 
continued « long time exposed to iar 
jurtes from without; but, imstead of 
this, we find a distinct system of os- 
sifleation going forward, at the same 
lime, in each of the boves composing 
the skull, all spreading from their cen. 
tres, and approaching cach other to 
make one perfect bony case for the 
brain. ‘The imperfectly ossified state 
of the skull appears better suited to 
the growth and increase of the brain, 
than if its ossification had been com- 
plete at once; as in this case the flex: 
ibility of the skull must be less and 
its capacity not so easily enlarged by 
mereasing the bulk of the brain, 
There ave other reasons for this struc- 
ture which display the wisdom and 
intelligence of the Creator, but te 
which it is not necessary, ia this 
work, to refer. 

The face comprises the irregular 
pile of bones composing the fore and 
under part of the head, and it consti 
tutes the bony portion of some of the 
organs of sense, affording sockets for 
the eyes, anarch for the nose, and 
a support for the palate. It forms 
also the basis of the human physiog~ 
nomy, and enters into the comporr 
tion of the mouth, ‘The face may be 
divided into the upper and lower jaws. 

The upper or superior jaw is bound- 
ed above by the transverse suture, 
which joins the bones of the fice to 
those of the skull: it consists of six 
bones on each side, and of a thir, 
teenth placed in the middle, and of 
sixteen teeth. ‘The thirteen bones are 
as follow: (1.)'T wo nasal, which form 
the root and arch of the nose, (2) 
‘Two ungular, so called from their re- 


sembling the nail of one's sages these 
are sometimes called ossa rymalia, 
as each of them has a deep pope 
dicular canal for lodging a part of the 
lachrymal sac anddact, by which the 
tears are conveyed into the nose, (8) 
‘The two cheek-boucs, which form the 
upper part of the checks, and con- 
stitute a distinguishing feature in the 
human countenance. (4) The two 
maxillary bones, which make the most. 
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considerable portion of the upper jaw. 
They form the greater part of the nose, 
a large portion of the roof of the mouth, 
and a share of each orbit of the eye ; 
at thew lower edge they afford a base 
und sockets for contaiumg the sixteen 
upper teeth. (2) ‘Two palate bones 
placed at the back part of the palate 
or roof of the mouth, forming part of 
the palate, nostrils and orbits. (6G) 
The spongy-bones, though called two, 
are in fact two in each nostn!, so 
named from their porous texture: they 
are covered with 
the nose, which lines universally all 
the cavities of this organ: the points 
of the lower pair of these bones form 
those projections which may be felt 
by the finger, and from the improper 
but almost universal practice of pick- 
ing the nose, very often the most se- 
rious and fatal consequences follow ; 
and (7) The vomer, supposed to resem- 
ble a plough-share, is a thin flat bone 
that forms the lower and back parts 
of the division of the nose. ‘This bone 
divides the nostrils from each other, 
and like the spongy-bones enlarges 
the organ of smelling by aflording 
greater space for the expansion of the 
membraue of the nose. 

‘The lower or inferior jaw consists 
of only one moveable bone and six- 
teen teeth : the bone is nearly of the 
form of a crescent, serving as a frame 
for holding and working the lower 
teeth. ‘The fore-part of this bone is 
termed the chin, from this its sides 
extend backwards to what are called 
the angles of the lower jaw, here the 
bone bends upwards at right angles, 
to be articulated with the head. The 
lower jaw 1s capable ofa great variety 
of motion, forwards and backwards 
and sideways. As the body grows, 
the jaw-bone slowly increases in 
length, and teeth «re added in pro- 
portion, till the jaws acquire their full 
size, when the sockets are completely 
filled, the lips are extended, and the 
mouth is said to be formed, 

The teeth of an adult are generally 
sixteen im number above, and as 
many below, though some people 
have more and others not so many. 
The part appearing without the sock- 
ef, is called the base, or body, and 
those parts within, the roots or fangs. 
Each tooth is composed of its cnamel, 
and an internal bony substance: the 
enamel has no cavity for marrow, and 
so extremely berd, that neither 


the membrane of 


saws nor files will make any impres. 
sion upon il, but the internal hony 
part of the teeth is of the nature of the 
other bones ; like them supplied with 
blood-vessels and nerves, and like 
them it is subject to the disorders of 
other vascular parts: hence, when 
the enamel breaks or falls off, and 
the internal part becomes exposed to 
the air, it soon corrupts, and a carious 
tooth is produced, hollow within, and 
having only a very small hole exter. 
nally. ‘The vessels and nerves enter 
by a small opening placed a little to 
the side of each reot, and thence de- 
scend to be lodged im canals, formed 
in the middle of the teeth: here the 
arteries are employed in’ replacing 
the waste constantly made by attri- 
tion which they undergo in the act of 
eating. 

The teeth are commonly divided 
into three classes, viz. the incisores, 
canini, and molares or grinders, The 
incisores, so called from their use in 
cutting the food, are the four teeth 
in the fore part of the jaw: the canini 
derive their name from their resem- 
blance to a dog's tusks: they are the 
longest of all the teeth, are placed on 
cach side of the incisores, so that there 
are two canini in each jaw, intended 
vot for dividing or grinding like the 
other teeth, but for laying held of 
substances: the grinders, of which 
there are ten in each jaw, are s0 
named because from their shape and 
edge they are formed for grinding 
food. The structure and arrangement 
of all the teeth are evidences of a 
wonderful degree of art guided by 
wisdom : to understand the business 
properly, it will be necessary to cot- 
sider the under jaw as a kind of lever 
with its fixed points at the articula- 
tions of the skull: that this lever s 
worked by its muscles, and that the 
food taken into the mbuth constitutes 
the object of resistance to its elevation. 
In this case the grinders, from being 
placed nearest the centre of motion, 
and from their uneven surfaces are 
calculated to act as grinders, while 
the canini and incisores, being plac 
farther from this point, from the 
sharpness of their edges, and those 
overlapping each other, as the 
of scissars, are particularly ada 
to cut and tear the food. The first 
cutting of teeth to most children § 
attended with much pain and disease, 
and the symptoms are more oF 









alarming, in proportion to the num- 
ber of teeth which come at the same 
time. Were they all to appear at 
ence, children w ould fall victims to 
the pain and excessive irritation, but 
Providence has so wisely and benevo- 
lent! disposed them that they usually 
appear one after another, with a dis- 
tance of time between each tooth or 
each pair of teeth. ‘The first incisor 
that appears is generally in the low er 
jaw, and is followed by one’ in the 
upper jaw. Childrew have in their 
first teeth twenty, viz. eight incisores, 
four canini, and eight grinders: these 
are shed, or drop out between the age 
of seven and twelve, and are suc- 
ceeded by what are called the per- 
manent or adult teeth, which are of 
a firmer texture, and have longer 
fangs, and which, as we have ob- 
served, are thirty-two in number. 

There is in the tongue a small bone 
nearly of the figure of the lower-jaw- 
bone, and which, though not gene- 
rally classed with those in the head or 
trunk, may be described in this place : 
this bone lies immediately between 
the root of the tongue and the upper 
part of the wind-pipe, and carries upon 
it a valvular cartilage, for shutting the 
passage and preventing any thing 
from getting down this tube, while 
its legs extend along the sides of the 
throat, keeping the wind-pipe and 
gullet extended, in the same sort of 
way asa bag might be extended by 
two fingers. ‘This bone is the centre 
ofthe motions of the tongue, being 
the orivin of those muscles which 
compose chiefly the bulk of the tongue 
—of the motions of the wind-pipe and 
the root of the tongue, and it joins 
both together—of the motions of the 
gullet, for its legs surround the upper 
part of the gullet, and join it to the 
wind-pipe: it also forms the centre 
for all the motions of the throat in 
general: for muscles come down from 
the chin to this bone; to move the 
throat backwards. 


ee 


GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 

No. CCXXX. 
A barbarous Child. 
Duclos, (L. C.) eleven years of age, 
was condemned to death by the tri- 
J of Rouen in 1797, for having 
nated another child in a wood, 
rough a spirit of revenge- This 





Gleanings. 4S 


was not the first crime of this preco- 
cious villain, who had long announced 
a cruel disposition; he made it his 
sport to mutilate the limbs of his com- 
panions, and he was seen to put burn- 
ing coals into the shirt of a little 
child. This mouster had a most in- 
teresting appearance ; his face, his 
voice, his manners expressed gentle- 
ness. During the trial he shewed the 
firmness and presence of mind of a 
man. Ulowever, in consideration of 
his youth, the punishment of death 
was commuted for twenty years’ im- 
prisonment and six hours wearing the 
iron collar. 

Lives of Remarkable Characters in 
French Revolution. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. 
I. p. 391. ——o 

No. CCXXNL. 
Sir Geo. Savile. 

In the course of the debate (the 
first in which Charles James Fox 
took part) on the King’s Speech, Jaw. 
9, 1770, Sir Geo. Savile, in allusion 
ia the decision with regard to the 
Middlesex Election, accused the Li ous« 
of having betrayed the rights of the 
people, “Upon this, Sir Alexander 
Gilmour rose up in great anger, and 
urged, that iu times of less licentious- 
ness, members had been sent to the 
‘Tower for words of less offence. Sir 
George Savile repeated the offensive 
words. “ Let others,” said he, “ fal 
down and worship the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar has set up ; 
[ will own no superior but the laws, 
nor will | bow the kuee to any but 
Him who made me.” 

— 
No. CCXXXII. 
Sans-culotte. 

Chabot, a French Revolutionist, 
made the following singular assertion 
in the Convention, “That the citizen 
Jesus Christ was the first Sans-culotte 
in the world.” ' 

—P 
No. CCX XXIII. 
Literary Rank. 

The Emperor Sigismond ennobied, 
on occasion of some solemnity, a learn- 
cd doctor, who had spoken an elo- 
quent oration. In the procession, 
which followed, the doctor chose ra- 
ther to walk among the nobility than 
among his learned brethren. Sir, 
said the Emperor, observing it, di- 
minish not a body, which it is not in 
my power to Vepleniah the corps you 
have joined I can augment when I 


please. 
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* Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid te blame.” ——Pore. 


a 


Ant. L=-A Sermon preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on the Com- 
mencement Sunday, July 4, 1813. 
By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge: Printed, &c. Sold by 
Rivingtons, London. 1813. 8vo. 
pp. 18. 

YF any persons take this discourse 

into their hands, with the hope of 
reading a learned ‘Theological Essays 
they will, most assuredly, .be disap- 
poited. It is plain and practical, 
and, with very few alteratious and 
omissions, might have been addressed 
to any parochial or even dissenting 
congregation. No elaborate disqui- 
sitions, no subtle reasonings, occupy 
these pages. rom the University 
pulpit Professor Marsh delivers truths 
which the meanest of the people may 
understand, and in which all are in- 
terested—the scholar and the illiterate, 
the great and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the churchman and the non- 
conformist, the biblist and the anti- 
biblist. He treats, in a manner highly 
creditable to his judgment and _ his 
feelings, of the Christian law of love, 
of benevolence considered as the test 
of our being the disciples o¥ the Sa- 
viour, 

Iiis text is John xiii. $5. Before 
we give an analysis of his sermon, 
before we comment on some of his 
remarks and expressions, we must 
observe that this discourse, far more 
worthy of the press than many pro- 
ductions, of the same or a similar 
class, which issue from it, does not 
appear to have been printed at the 
request of friends: nor are we in- 
formed why it comes before the pub- 
lic; though perhaps it will not be 
less acceptable and interesting when 
viewed in contrast with the numerous 
polemnecal tracts of the Margaret Pro- 
fessor. Hlow then are we to account 
for his Commencement Sermon find- 
ing its way beyond the walls of Great 
St. Mary's? Is it that Dr. Marsh 
was desirous of making known to the 
world how: carefully he had avoided 
the practice of many of his predeces. 
sors, on the same occasion, who se- 
lected controversy* for the instruction 


ee 
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* Mon. Rep. vi. 447, &e. 








or entertainment of their academicaf 
audience > We will hazard another 
conjecture. It may be that, in the 
progress, and especially towards the 
end of this pamphlet, the writer 
glances at certain controversies in which 
he had been recently engaged. The 
passages which we regard as having 
such a bearing, shall be submitted to 
our readers, who will determine for 
themselves whether the fact justifies 
our surmise. Ilad the preacher shun- 
ned all local and personal allusions, 
we should have considered his sermon 
us deserving to be bound up together 
with Paley’s on the Dangers incidental 
to the clerical character,t and with 
Dr. Maltby's on Christian Diligence; { 
both of them holding a high rank 
among the discourses which have 
adorned the Cambridge Commence- 
ment. 

In expounding the words, “ By this 
shall all men know, that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to ano- 
ther,” Professor M. first points out 
the connexion and the scene of them, 
and lays, it would seem, great stress 
on the circumstance that when they 
were uttered Judas Iscariot had with- 
drawn, for the purpose of betraying 
his master. He next opposes .this 
criterion of a genuine Christian to 
the mark of distinction on which the 
Jews, and in particular the Pharisees, 
insisted—the love of our neighbour to 
the uncharitableness and hypocrisy 
which characterized the prevailing 
sect among our Lord's countrymen. 
Afterwards he illustrates the efficacy 
of this implied precept on the apos- 
tles, from whose writings he adduces 
various passages on the duty of bene- 
volence. He laments however that in 
most of those who profess and call 
themselves Christians we witness suc h 
a departure from the rule, as if it 
were honoured rather in the breach 
than in the observance. Of this fact 
he considers the temper and behaviour 
of many even among the primitive 
believers as an example : he also traces 
its existence through the succeeding 
aunals of the church, in the estab- 
lishincut of the Inquisition and in the 

t Sermons and Tracts, 12f, &e. 
} Mon. Rep, ii. 99, &e. 
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worse than Popish intolerance which 
animates several who fondly imagine 
that they are the purest Protestants. 
Between charity to our neighbour and 
an acquiescence in what we take to 
be his erroneous opinions he well dis- 
cruminates : and he cautions his hear- 
ers and readers against the attempt to 
dissever Christian love from Christian 
faith. He likewise warns us not to 
confound religious charity with reli- 
gious indifference. In conclusion, he 
speaks of the obligations of ministers 
of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
whom he admonishes not to court po- 
pularity at the expense of duty, not 
to fight under the banners of one 
party, while they are receiving the 
pay of another, not to love those the 
jeast whom they should love the most. 
The following extract (12, 13,) con- 
tains sentiments which ought to be 
inscribed on the hearts of all who bear 
the Christian name. Still, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that they were not 
designe| for a more immediate appli- 
cation of them being made by the 
preacher's academical hearers : 


“Ttisaduty which we owe to ourselves 
when we are unjustly accused, to repel the 
accusation. Butthis may be done, with- 
out a violation of Christian charity, If we 
have no other object in view than honestly 
to promote the truth, we shall fairly and 
candidly examine the arguments, and only 
the arguments, which are opposed to us. 
We shall never go out of our way to seek 
extraneous matter, for the mere purpose 
of injuring the person, who opposes us. 
If we do, we are actuated by the love of 
revenge, by the love of power, by the love 
of ambition, by the love of any thing but 
the love of justice and truth. When we 
are unjustly accused, we may deny, we 
may confute the charge: and if it is an 
opprobrious charge, we are at liberty to 
State it undisguised, however unamiable 
the accuser may appear in the statement. 
This is self-defence, and consistent equally 
with truth and justice. But if we travel 
out of the record, and look for things re- 
lating to the person of our opponent, but 
unconnected with the subject before us, 
we no longer act on a principle of self-de- 
fence : we are po longer urged by the love 
of truth, and the love of justice. We use 
our liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, 
and act not as the servants of God.” 


ln our selection of a few more sen- 
tences from this discourse, we shall 
guided by a view to their general 
aan and magnitude as well as to 
aspect on a stil] existing con- 
troversy : 5 
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“It is our duty,’ says the Professor 
(16),** to seek the truth as far as we are 
able: and wherever we believe that we 
have found it, it is there our duty to adopt 
it. Others indeed may believe to be false 
what we believe to be true: but every man 
must act from his own conviction, which 
is the only rule of anghonest man. What- 
ever religious principles therefore, and 
whatever religious party we ourselves con- 
scientiously approve, to those principles 
and to that party are we bound, as honest 
men, to be faithful. We must never in- 
deed forget the criterion of a true disciple: 
we must never forget that the faith which 
availeth, is the faith which worketh by 
love: we must never forget the charity 
which we owe to our brethren, whatever 
be the difference between their opinions 
and our own. But then we must not for- 
get that there are limits prescribed by 
Christian charity itself. We must remem- 
ber that there is a point of elevation, as 
well as a point of depression, which it can- 
not pass, without changing its nature. If 
we elevate our Christian charity so high, 
as to promote the progress of opinions 
different from our own, we convert our 
charity into treachery: in our zeal for 
those who differ from us, we forget the 
charity which is due to those who agree 
with us: we forget the duty which we owe 
especially to those with whom we profess 
to make a common cause, whose cause 
therefore we are pledged to defend, And 
though in the defence of that cause we 
ghould divest ourselves of all feelings of 
animosity to those whose cause is different, 
yet if we go further, and encourage or de- 
fend the latter, we betray our own.” 

“On Sunday, the 27th of Dec. 1772, 
Mr. {afterwards Dr. J.) Jebb,” says 
his excellent biographer,* * preached 
before the University (of Cambridge}; 
and as the occasion demanded, con- 
sidered the question concerning sub- 
scription, in as full extent as the time 
and place would admit.—The very 
next day, Monday, the 28th of De. 
cember, he again preached before the 
same audience; but, having borne 
his public testimony to the genuine 
principle of Protestantism, he wisely 
declined to proceed in matters of con- 
troversy. He therefore delivered a 
sermon on the Spirit of Benevolence, 
which he soon after published, &c.” 
—We could wish that the resemblance 
of the case of Dr. Marsh to Dr. John 
Jebb's had been complete ! 

This preacher has omitted the 
strongest reason, a3 We conceive, for . 





* Dr. Disney, Memoirs, &e. 42, 43. 
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our Lord's inculcating brotherly love 
with so much solemnity and earnest- 
ness. Jesus foresaw the persecutions 
which his disciples were soon to en- 
counter: he kuew, moreover, that if 
they were not closely united to each 
other io the boads of mutual affection 
they would be destitute of a powerful 
motive to courage and perseverance 
in the profession of Christianity. No 
great stress, we humbly think, should 
be placed on the fact of our Saviour's 
not commencing (in Ur, M's language) 
this part of the discourse recorded in 
John xiii. till after Judas had with- 
drawn. It is true, the false apostle, 
the Iscariot® (so the Professor quaint], 
aud somewhat improperly styles him, 
was an utter stranger to the virtue of 
benevolence. Yet from ver. |12—18, 
we learn that Christ had just been 
inculeating, very significantly, one of 
the qualities of evangelical love in this 
disciple's presence. 

The Margaret Professor (15) is 
“ thoroughly convinced that the 

Articles of the Church of England 

ave in all respects conformable with 

cripture.” If this were not his 
conviction, he would, ho doubt, 
resign his preferment, and uo long- 
er hope for stations yet more emi- 
nent and profitable. But we are ex- 
tremely desirous of seemg an exposi- 
tion of the articles from his pen. 

\nd to this undertaking we would 

invite him, after he shall have com- 

plete! his annotations on Michaelis's 
introduction to the Books of the New 

Testament. Why will he not gratify 

and instruct us by finishing these the 

most valuable of his labours; labours 
in which he appears like a Cotes com- 
menting on a Newton ¥ 

Ur. Marsh's abundant use of italics 
is a0) injurious and disagreeable sin- 
gularity ; they recur so often as to 
defeat the very end for which they 
are introduced ; and we imagine that 
lis printer and his readers would con- 
gratalate themselves were the Profes- 
sor less partial to such marks of em- 

phasis, N. 

- 

\nt. 11.--A Vindicution of the Princi- 
ple and Objects of the Unitarian 
Fund. A Sermon, preached at the 
Unitarian Chapel in Artillery-Lane, 
London, on Wednesday, May 17th 
1815, before the Supporter sof the 


* i. 2, of Ceenloth o: Kerioth, Josh. xv, 





Unitarian Fand. By Thomas M 
izmo. pp. 60. Is. Hunter and 
Eaton. 
F this animated and eloquent 
sermon a faithful character Was 
given in our report of the Unitariay 
Fund Anniversary, p. 322. We shall 
select afew passages for the gratifi- 
cation of our readers. 
The text is Mat. xi. 5. And the 
oor have the gospel preached to them. 
he following is the introduction — 


“One of the most striking features in 
the character of Christ as a public teacher 
is the constant attention which he paid to 
the poor, his provision for their wants, 
and the adaptation of his instructions to 
their capacities. This circumstance seems 
not to have escaped the observation of the 
Evangelists, as appears from the connex- 
ion in which the words of my text stand, 
That Jesus Christ preached the gospel to 
the poor, is numbered among the mightiest 
of his works; among those signs and won. 
ders which announced him to be a prophet 
of the Most High. “The blind receive 
their sight and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.”’ In the Pagan systems 
of theology there were the initiated and the 
uninitiated ; there was one set of doctrines 
for the learned and another for the un- 
learned ; and that which philosophers and 
teachers were accustomed to ridicule and 
explode in the company of their select 
disciples, they respected and defended in 
the presence of the multitude, But it was 
not so with Jesus Christ. He had but ene 
school, and in that school were collected 
together rich and poor, literate and illite- 
rate, bond and free. He came professedly 
to open the eyes of the blind, to exalt the 
intellectual and moral character of his 
poorer brethren, to tear down the veil 
which excluded from their minds the light 
of truth, and to assert for all the rational 
creatures of God the capability and the 
right of knowing who it was that made 
them, of understanding their duty, and of 
worshiping their Creator in the beauty of 
holiness. He had no mysteries to promugle, 
or rather he unravelled all mystery. 
had no secrets to impart only to a select 
few,—what be communicated in the ear 
he was ready to proclaim on the house- 
top. The truths which he delivered 1e- 
spected the glory of God and the good 
man; they were concerning all and for 
all: conscious of the high mission W! 
which he was charged, he respected not 
the persons of men; that consideration wes 
sunk in the superior estimation in wa" 
he regarded them es sous of God and heit® 
of immortality. How opposite this to the 
conduct of boasted wise ones of the 
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heathen world! They were content to 

their lives in silent meditation, with- 
out putting forth ove strong enduring ef- 
fort to raise up their fallen fellow-crea- 
tures, or to strike into their minds the light 
which bad beamed upon their own. They 
looked on with philosophic equanimity, say 
rather with cold and cruel indifference, 
sad saw millions of human beings plunged 
ia folly, vice and wretchedness, degraded, 
euslaved and brutalized, yet with no com- 
passion for their ignorance, no sympathy 
in their miseries, no generous ardour ris 
ing up and beating down all weak unmanly 
fears, and eagerly springing forward to 
rescue them from their wretched vassalage, 
avd to uphold the honour of human nature, 
—Nb>. This service was reserved for the 
humble prophet of Nazareth and the poor 
fishermen of Galilee. ‘i'o them was it left 
to bring down truth from the clouds, and 
to accomplish that wonderful revolution 
in the sentiments and feelings of mankind, 
which the wisest of the wise were unable 
toeffect in a single country, way even in 
asingle village. Here then is the triumph 
of Christianity, heve is the display: of her 
spirit, here the mightiness of her power, 
aud here the splendour and glory of her 
achievements! Pp, 5—8. 

Mr. Madge next expatiates upon 
the importance of religion and the 
necessity of preserving it pure and 
undefiled; which brings him to the 
peculiar object of the sermon, namely, 
to vindicate the principles of the Uni- 
tarian Fund, as a proselytizing so- 
cty. Llaving asseited the unreason- 
ableness and the unhappy iufluence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, he thus 
strongly remonstrates against indiffer- 
enee to truth: 


“ Buteven supposing that we were un- 
able to trace this relation of one doctrine 
toanother, I should still contend that an 
indifference to truth, and above all to 
Christian truth, is a feeling which we 
should be careful never to cherish, Man 
does not live by bread alone: the life and 
health of his soul is not sustained and pre- 
served by the food which groweth out of 
the earth ; it is nourished aud strengthen- 
ed by the bread which cometh down from 
heaven, by anticipations and apprehen- 
sious and nective remembrances, by pa- 
hence and by hope, by love and admira- 
fon and joy. Without these he may live 
a* mere animal lives, but notasason of 
God, not as the child of immortality. He 
may be employed in picking up things 
abou his feet when thoughts are perishing 
ia his mind. Truth is not a gross, deti- 
mite, tangible object. We cannot exactly 
‘imate its weight, nor measure its ex- 
teat, nor calculate the sum of its conse- 
qwenees ; for it is cthereal, mighty, and 
VOL. x. Si 
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in its effects eternal, It becomes not man 
therefore to trifle with this power, or to 
be regardless of its interests. He who 
thinks that it may be safely neglected 
knows little of the underground part of 
the tree of virtue, or of the hidden root 
which thrusts forth the noble stalk of mag- 
nanimity aud devotion,——magnanimity in 
the service of man, devotion to the will of 
Giod. Take away all reverence for truth, 
and with it you undermine the strongest 
foundation of the empire of conscience, and 
uproot all glory from the human mind, 
What! if we are not always able to trace 
the chain which binds together the true 
aud the good, does it therefore follow that 
there is no necessary companionship and 
communion between them? By no means, 
There are links, there is a bond by which 
the one is for ever united to the other, If 
1 thought otherwise, if I could bring my- 
self to believe that they could for any 
length of time be entirely dissociated, the 
spirit of inquiry would take its flight from 
my mind, and with it all faith and confi- 
dence and hope. Most cordially do 1 ad- 
mit the innocency of involuntary error, 
i.e. that there is no crime in a man’s 
inistaking error for truth, after having 
used all the means in his power to come 
at the truth ; but I never can believe that 
important error upon the great subject of 
religion can, iv all its ramifications and 
products, be altogether innoxious, To 
one man indeed it may prove comparatively 
harmless, while to another it may be pro- 
ductive of the most-lasting and extensive 
mischief, We do not kuow all the evil 
consequences which may flow from error, 
but we do know that itis our duty where 
we can to destroy error, But you believe 
in the omnipotence of truth! What then ? 
Can truth prevail, can truth be omnipotent 
without human exertion ? Does God act 
in human aflairs without the instramentali- 
ty of human means? Is not man made to 
be the great teacher of man? When he 
falls into error, is he not new left to cor- 
rect himself? And by what means can 
truth finally conquer and prevail, but by 
open and honourable conflict? Pp, 15— 
17. 


The passage that follows is a bold 
defence of proselytisin. 


“JT am aware that to many good men 
every thing that looks like proselgtism is 
very obnoxious. They are friends to truth 
and would be glad to see it conquer and 
prevail; but they think it better that it 
should make its way silently and unob- 
served. The sentiments and feelings of 
the good are always to be treated with re- 
spect; for this reason I take notice of an 
objection to our proceedings which would 
otherwise have been passed by without 
observation. Iwill not then blink the 
question,—I will come boldly up to it, 
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and say that there is no good man who 
would not be a proselytist if he could; and 
that, so far is it from being a fact that 
truth has generally made its way without 
the aid of human exertion, I svarcely 
know of a single important instance where 
its success has been obtained without the 
expense of great labour, persevering ex- 
ertion, and numerous and costly sacrifices. 
As to religion, what should we have been 
without the proselytizing spirit of the 
Reformers’? As to civil liberty, what 
should we have been if our forefathers had 
renounced all desire of proselytism ? Mil- 
ton and Locke, Price and Priestley, Howard 
and Clarkson, in every age they, whose 
thoughts and deeds and hopes were high 
above ordinary mortality, have been all 
proselytists; indeed we have had vehe- 
ment proselytists against proselytism. Let 
us not be scared from the pursuit of what 
is good, because it may have been exhi- 
bited in an offensive garb, and been called 
by an ngly name. Any spirit when it acts 
only for mere party parposes, for mere 
selfish ends, is an evil spirit, and ought to 
be exorcised: but the spirit which prompts 
“ man to communicate the good he enjoys, 
or thinks that he enjoys, to those who have 
it not, isa blessed spirit; and far from us 
be the wish that this spirit should ever be 
driven from the heart of man! It may 
indeed be perverted, it may be abused, it 
may display itself foolishly and may act 
unjustly. Correct it then, guide it, con- 
troul it, enlighten it; but do not destroy 
it. If you would, then go and destroy 
every thing that is perverted and abused, 
and where and what should we be?” Pp. 
19.--21. 


This subject jis continued, and an 
objection is well met and repelled : 


“ere perhaps a word may be inter- 
posed to this intent. When you say thet 
you possess important religious truth, and 
are desirous of communicating the know- 
ledge of it to others, may you not be mis- 
taken? Certainly: and that is a reason 
why I should act under a sense of my fal- 
libility, and avoid all uncharitableness and 
barsh judgement: but it is no reason why 
I should refrain from all active exertion, 
and do nothing for that which in my con- 
science I believe to be true. The free com- 
munication of thought is necessary to the 
discovery of truth, and equally necessary 
to its prevalence in the world are the 
tmion and cordial co-operation of its friends. 
Let @ sincere and conscientious believer in 
the Divine Unity and its kindred doctrines 
be asked for what he would be ready to 
sacrifice his principles, what price he 
would set upon them? ask the question, 
my brethren, and learn wisdom from the 
answer. If then a man feels that the faith 
whieh be has imbibed has any way contri- 
buted to reader him wiser, betier, or hap- 
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pier, he is a selfish and sordid being, de. 
void of all generous sympathy, who would 
confine this blessing to himself, What js 
good to him may be good to others. Why 
should it not? If it may be, then it is his 
duty as far as he can to see that it shall be. 
This I am sure is the dictate of true wis. 
domand humanity. What would now have 
been the state of the civilized and of the 
Christian world, if the maxim had been 
generally adopted, that because we may 
err in what we do, therefore we should do 
nothing ?—Wretched would have been our 
condition, and dark and despairing our 
prospects. I verily believe that a maxim 
more absurd and foolish and pernicious, 
(pardon the expressions, but I must call 
things by their right names: we have fad 
enough of the other practice,) a maxim 
more allied to all that is barbarous ia 
ignorance and cruel in oppression could 
not have been invented than this; * Stand 
still, because you may be led into a wrong 
path.” If I have betrayed any undue 
warmth, it has proceeded from my wish to 
put to eternal silence and confusion this 
wretched apology for the want of that 
which is the createst auxiliary to human 
happiness, and without which we can never 
enter properly equipped into the glorious 
combat of knowledge, truth and virtue, 
against ignorance, error and vice.” Pp, 
24—26, 


The suitableness of Unitarianism 
as a moral system to the hearts of all 
and particularly to the poor, is insisted 
on with, great force of argument and 
beauty of language. Mr. M. success- 
fully contends that the best way of 
establishing truth is to.explode error. 


“ They who are the strongest objectors 
to the plans of this Society are the loudest 
in their complaints respecting the preva- 
lence of superstition and fanaticism: but 
what means do they propose for weakening 
their power and narrowing their dominion ’ 
Ridicule? Feeble instrument, impotent 
weapon! The inculcation of a sublime and 
perfect morality? But -what has this to 
do with false opinion? To an impure sy*- 
tem of morality you may fairly and logt- 
cally oppose a pure one; but it is the 
grossest violation of common sense to eX- 
pect to be able to put down error without 
setting up truth, or to think of arriving a 
the same termination after having set off in 
opposite directions. To false doctrine op- 
pose that which is true. When the found- 
ation is of sand, look not to raise a strong 
and durable building : but first take away 
this sandy foundation, and supply its place 
by one of rock, and then you may erect 4 
noble and lofty structure against which the 
floods may beat and the winds may rege ™ 
vain. 


“ That I may not be misunderstood in 
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what I have said, I beg leave to submit 
the following illustration, Take an atheist, 
for instance, —one who denies the exist- 
ence of a supreme intelligence and a future 
life, and whose ouly law therefore is obe- 
dience to his present interests and passions, 
what means would you endeavour to 
effecta change in his views and conduct ? 
By instructing him in the duties of a refined 
morality? No. The absurdity of such a 
mode of procedure, in such a case, stares 
vou in the face. How then would you 
proceed ° Why, you would endeavour to 
persuade him of the utter falseness and 
entire unreasonableness of his opinions ; 
yon would endeavour to prove to him that 
there does exist aa infinitely wise and good 
God, in whom all live and move and have 
their being, and that therefore Zis law 
should be the rule of our actions. With- 
out sach a change of principles it would 
be fully to hope for a change of conduct. 
So, in arguing with the deist you would 
proceed in the same manner; you would 
first convince him that Christ had autho- 
rity te teach, and then you would insist 
upon his authority as of the nature of law. 
You would sow the Christian seed before 
you would expect to gather the Christian 
fruit; you would implant Christian prin- 
ciples before you looked for Christian 
practice, In like manner, if you wish to 
destroy fanatical conduct, first destroy 
fanatical doctrines; and even when you 
have cured the disease, take care and pro- 
vide an antidote against its return. Toa 
man of proud and pharisaic spirit, because 
he believes that he is numbered with the 
elect, it would be perfectly useless to deal 
outgeneral observations about the absurdity 
of his tenets and their supposed immoral 
tendency :—but prove to him frem Serip- 
ture that his notions are unwarranted ; 
tonvince him from * the law and the testi- 
mony’ that they are unsound, that they are 
not built upon the foundation of Christ and 
his apostles, and he will be deprived of his 
strong-hold, he will retire confounded and 
ed. Now why must the Unitarian 
alone invert the order of nature, act in 
direct opposition to common sense, and 
violate the clearest rules established upon 
uniform experience? Why must he depart 


from a line of conduct which in every simi- 


lar case is universally allowed to be the 
only wise and rational method of acting >— 
But wisdom shall be justified of her chil- 
dren.” Pp. 41—44. 


In the conclusion of the sermon, 
Which is all that we can further quote, 
porikewe has selected and arranged 
a e from Milton’s second 
book of Church Government; add- 
ing at the end a few sentences in the 
Very spirit of that prince of writers: 
“* He;’ says Milton, ‘ who hath obtained 
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to know any thing distinctly of God, and 
his true worship, and what is infallibly 
good and happy,—he that hath obtained 
to know this, the only high valuable wis- 
dom, considers how and in what manner he 
shall dispose and employ those sums of 
knowledge and illumination which God 
hath sent him. For me, I have deter- 
mined to lay up as the best treasure and 
solace of a good old age, if God vonch- 
safe it me, the honest liberty of free speech, 
where I shall think it available in so dear 
a concernment as the churches good, But 
this I foresee, that should the church, by 
Blessing from above on the industry and 
courage of faithful men, change this her 
distracted estate into better days without 
the least furtherance or contribution of 
those few talents which God hath lent me, 
— I foresee what stories I should hear within 
myself all my life after of discourage and 
reproach, Thou hadst the diligence, the 
parts, the language of a man, if a vain 
subject were to be adorned or beautified ; 
but when the cause of God and his church 
was to be pleaded, God listened to hear 
thy voice among bis zealous servants, but 
thou wert dumb as a beast; from hence- 
forward be that which thine own brutish 
silence hath made thee. These and such 
like lessons as these would I know have 
been my matins duly and my even-song. 
But now by this little diligence mark what 
a privilege I have gained with good men, 
to claim my right of lamenting the tribula- 
tions of the church, if she should suffer, 
when others that have ventured nothing 
for her sake have not the honour to be ad- 
mitted mourners. But if she lift up her 
drooping head and prosper, among those 
that have something more than wished her 
welfare I have my charter aud freehold of 
rejoicing to me and my heirs.’ * 

‘If then, my brethren, we have any re- 
gard for the honour of God and the dignity 
of our own nature,—if it would gladden us 
to see the heart of a human being made 
glad,—if we have any confidence in truth, 
any enjoyment in its prospective achieve- 
ments,—and if we feel ourselves underany 
bond of duty to succeeding generations,— 
then Jet us contribute something of the 
several talents with which God may have 
blessed us, to the service of that great 
cause to which this Society is consecrated, 
It calls aloud for the aid of knowledge, of 
piety and virtue, of love, of fidelity and 
of zeal. All these helps let us put forth 
if we can; but if all be not at our com- 
mand, let us cheerfully lend that in which 
lies our appropriate strength. This we 
can do, and this I will take leave to add 
we ought to do; aud when we have done 





* Selected and arranged from the pre- 
face of Milton’s second book of Church- 
government, 
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this, and not before, ours will be the 

privilege, the charter, the freehold of re- 

joicing in the success of truth, of gener- 
ously exulting in the conquests of liberty, 
of gladly participating in the triumphs of 

righteousness." Pp, 46---49. 

— 

Art. I1L—The Decline and Fall of Spi- 
ritual Babylon. ADiscourse,deliver- 
ed at Leicester, June 22, 1814, before 
the Unitarian Tract Society, esta- 
blished in Birmingham for War- 
wickshire and the neighbouring 
Counties. By Robert Little. 12mo. 
pp. 34. Belcher and Son, Bir- 
mingham, 1514. 

I’ ia difficult to set out a sermon, 

and especially one upon any of our 
public occasions, in the dress of no- 
velty. Mr. Little has, however, done 
this. He has ventured into the apo- 

calypse (his text is Rev. xviii. 1, 2.) 


— 
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of the study of which it has been sard 
“that it either found men mad or 
made them so,” and has made the 
penioas excursion with a sound mind. 
Nay, his observations have strength. 
ened in his own breast and wil! 
strengthen ii the breasis of his readers 
the spirit of inquiry, reformation and 
rational religion. 

We regret that the Title-page does 
not specify any London bookseller of 
whom the sermon may be had; hut 
we apprehend that it may be obtained 
upon inquiry. It is desirable that all 
the sermons on public Unitarian oe- 
casions should be deposited with some 
one vender in London, and that the 
Societies for whose benefit they an 
printed should regularly advertise 
them. 
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HE Annual Association of the 
General Baptist Churches in 
Kent, was held at Dover, on Tuesday, 
25th of April. On the preceding 
evening, agreeably to the plan um- 
formly observed at this Association, a 
sermon was preached by Mr. John 
Coupland, of Headeorn, which was 
heard with great satisfaction. The 
subject was “ Zeal in a good Cause,” 
founded on Gal. iv. 18. It has since 
been laid before the public." 

The public service commenced on 
the day of the Association, at nine 
o'Clock. Mr. Sampson Kingsford, 
of Canterbury, read the Scriptures, 
Mr. Coupland conducted the devo- 
tional service, and Mr. Samuel Do- 
bell, of Cranbrook, preached from 
Rom. xvi. 16, The Churches of Christ 
salute you. The discourse, the object 
of which was, to shew the tendency 
ofthe Association to enlarge religious 
friendship and to excite a general in- 
terest in the welfare of the churches 
which composed it, was received with 
great approbation. 

After the religious services were 
concluded, Mr. Moon, of Deptford, 
being called to the chair, and Mr. 
Joseph Dobell, of Cranbrook, and 
Mr. Austen, of Smarden, appointed 
Moderators, the business of the Asso- 





* Sold by D, Eaton, 187, High Holborn. 


ciation was in part transacted.—More 
than fifty gentlemen, ministers and 
their friends dined together at the 
City of Antwerp Tavern; Mr. 5. 
Dobell, in the Chair. After dinner 
the company returned to the Meeting- 
house to conclude the business of the 
day—and upwards of sixty persons 
supped at the above-mentioned T2- 
vern. The evening was spent in har- 
mony and Christian friendship. 

A lecture was given on the fo'low- 
ing evening by Mr. S. Dobell, on the 
subject of Hope, from the words in 
2 Thess. ii. 16. 

The next Association to be held at 
Canterbury, on Tuesday, three weeks 
previous to Whit-tuesday 1816. 

——-- 
North-Eastern Unitarian Association. 

On Thursday, June 22d, was held 

at Lincoln, the North-Eastern Annual 
Association of Unitarians. On the pre- 
ceding evening, the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
of Wisbeach, preached on the Final 
Restoration of all Mankind to happi- 
ness. On the Thursday morning, the 
Rev. Mr. Platts, of Boston, having in- 
troduced the service with reading the 
scriptures, prayer and a very pertinent 
explanation of the nature, design and 
tendency of such associations, the 
Rev. Mr. Kenrick, of Hull, preached 
a very excellent sermon on the Prac- 
tical tendency of the free, unp 
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Grace of God, from 1 ‘Tim. chap. vi. 
ver. Sth. ‘* The doctrine according to 
Godliness." Mr. Wright preached in 
the evening on God's exalting Christ 
to be a Prince and Saviour, from Acts 
ii. and SO. ° 

A respeetable number of the Friends 
of Unitarianism, ladies and gentle- 
men, dined together at the Rein Deer, 
when a number of appropriate senti- 
ments were given from the chair, and 
enlarged upon by several gentlemen. 
Wheu the Unitarian fund was given, 
Mr. Wright, in @ very interesting and 
animated speech, explained its design, 
and gave a very pleasing account of its 
increase and gradual success, in accom- 
plishing the important objects for 
which it was instituted. 

Mr. Kenrick addressed the company 
in a Very appropriate manner, when 
the York College was given. Upon 
the Unitarian Academy being given, 
Mr. Goodier excited considerable in 
terest by the very modest, but earnest 
manner in which he advocated its 
cause, recommended it to the support 
of the public. As svon as he sat down, 
nearly 5d. was collected at the table, 
partly for the Fund and partly for the 
Academy. 

Lincoln, July 11th, 1815. J... 


— 
Southern Unitarian Society. 


The Meeting of the Souruern Unt- 
TARIAN Society took place at Salis- 
bury, June 28th. The Meeting was 
very respectable, and there is reason to 
beheve will be highly beneficial in its 
effects, 

The sermons delivered on the occa- 
sion were admirably adapted to effect 
the purposes of the Society.—The one 
preached by Mr. Treleaven in the 
morning, Which will shortly be pub- 
lished, was a perspicuous and argu- 
mentative illucidation of the Seriptural 
Distinction between God and Jesus 
Christ. And Mr. Fox inthe evening, de- 
livered a discourse on the Importance 
and Advantage of the Use ofReason and 
the Exercise of Private Judgment in 
Matters of Religion, which it is not 
too much to say, was a most masterly 
and eloquent composition. ‘The wor- 
thy Author has been strongly request- 
ed by the members of the Society to 
publish the sermon, which,they regret- 
ted they could not as a Society print, 


- without running contrary to their es- 


tablished rule. 
lle members of the Socict y present 
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at this meeting, took into consideration 
the subject, to which the attention of 
the Unitarian public has been already 
invited by two letters in the Reposi- 
tory, respecting the adoption of some 
permauent means, to provide small 
bodies of Unitarians, with religious 
instruction. A Resolution was passed 
unanimously, that it was expedient to 
form a Soviet, to promote the preach- 
ing of Unitarionism in the South of 
England. A Committee was chosen 
(to consider the best meaus for carry- 
ing the Resolution into effect ;) which 
cousists of all the ministers in counex- 
ion with the Southern Unitarian So- 
ciety, with one meinber from each of 
the congregations, in the various 
places which are included in the limits 
to which the anuual visits of this So- 
ciety extend. before this article meets 
the public eye, the Committee will 
probably have finally arranged the 
plan; and it is hoped that the example 
thus set by the Unitarians of the South, 
will be speedily and zealously imitated 
by their brethren throughout the 
kingdom. 

Newport, June 30th. J. F. 

——— 
Devon and Cornwall Unitarian Assoei- 
ation and Tract Nociety. 

The annual Meeting of this ~ociety, 
took place on Weduesday, the 5th 
July, at Tavistock. On the evening 
preceding Dr. Carpenter preached in 
the Abbey Chapel; aud on the day of 
the Association, Mr. Lewis of Credi- 
ton, delivered an excellent discourse 
from the answer of our Lord to his 
disciples, who wished to call down 
fire from heaven upon the people of 
of Samaria, who refused to receive 
their doctrine, “ Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of.’ The meeting was 
more numerous than was expected in 
so small and distant a town, and the 
state of the Society was found to be 
more flourishing than could have been 
calculated upon at the expiration of 
its first year. 

Afterdinner, amongst other subjects 
which engaged and peculiarly interest- 
ed the company present, was that of 
the painful shackles with which Uni- 
tarian youths are compelled to load 
their cousciences, in order to fulfil one 
of the first duties of a man and a citi- 
zen; and it was urged to be well 
worthy the united exertions of our 
different Associations and Sovieties, to 
astempt the removal of those barba- 
rous ceremonies by which we must en- 
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sage in the honourable state of matri- 
mouy. It was arged that the facility 
with which we obtained, through the 
laudable endeavours of Mr. William 
Smith, the repeal of the laws in force 
against Anti-Trinitarians, might be re- 
garded as an inducement to us to at- 
tempt a farther emancipation; and 
that we are called upon to attempt it 
by the honest and manly declaration 
of that gentleman to Lord Liverpool, 
who asked him whether if we gained 
this point we should be satisfied: No, 
my Lord, we shall never be satisfied till 
we have obtained a full and free exercise 
of an unshackled conscience. 

The power of marrying, monopoli- 
zed by the clergy of the chureh of 
England,—except in those cases where 
conscience has been successfully plead- 
ed against it, the cases of the Jews and 
the (luakers,—is a power which they 
inherit from the priests of the Romish 
Church; who, as they held the keys 
of the gates of Paradise, and would suf- 
fer none to enter there except through 
their prayers, well paid for; placed 
themselves also at the eutrance of that 
state, which, under the auspices of 
wisdom and virtue is the most happy 
upon earth, and demanded toll before 
its pleasures could be explored. They 
made it a sacrament, that their sacred 
order might be enriched by it.—Thus, 
and vo utherwise, a civil engagement 
was converted into a religious farce. 

As the Unitarian Associations 
throughout the kingdom will have 
met generally before this notification 
can be made to the public, it was re- 
solved, that, if no public measures are 
adopted before the next summer meet- 
ings, the Secretary of our Society shall 
be requested to address circulars to all 
of them, recommending them to ad- 
dress the Legislature by Petition. But 
it will in the mean time, be the duty 
of dissenting societies, to consider, 
whether there should be a more speedy 
appheation made,and whether it should 
be done by the congregations sepa- 
rately, or by their Associations, which 
unite many of them in their circle. It 
may, perhaps, be desirable for the 
Committee of the London Fund, to 
sug a plan, by which our indivi- 
dual energies may be concentrated, 
and rendered effective. i 

The case of the Rossendale congre- 
gation was also stated, and some 
pounds were immediately collected to 
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assist, them; the propriety was also 
admitted of farther assistance being 
obtained for them im our respective 
Societies. 
— 
South Wales Unitarian Society 
The annual meeting of this Society 
was held on the 5th inst. at Liangen- 
deirn, near Carmarthen. The Rey. 
Timothy Davis, of Coventry, prayed 
in Welch; and the Rev. J. H. Bransby, 
of Dudley, in English. The Rey. Dr. 
Kstlin, of Bristol, delivered an Eng- 
lish sermon from Acts xxiv. {4, m 
which the zealous and worthy Doctor 
referred to the several publications of 
the Bishop of St. David's against the 
Unitarians, jamenting that so elegant 
a scholar and amiable a character in 
other respects, should discover so 
much want of candour and of Chris- 
tian liberality. As the sermon will 
be published, at the request of those 
who heard it, it would be needless 
here to give a further ‘account of it. 
Then followed a Welch sermon by the 
Rev. David Davis, of Neath, from 
John iti. 31. After explaining the 
phrase ‘* from heaven,” and “ from 
above,” the preacher enlarged upon 
the superior excellency of Christ as a 
perfect character, and as a divine 
teacher, over John the Baptist and 
over all the other prophets of God. 
The audience was numerous and at- 
tentive, though the English sermon 
took up an hour and a half in the 
delivery, and the Welch more than an 
hour. Not a few came together on 
this anniversary from distant parts of 
Carmarthenshire, and from Pembroke- 
shire, Cardiganshire, and Glamorgan. 
After the business of the Society was’ 
transacted in the meeting-house, be- 
tween forty and fifty persons sat down 
to dinner, at a neighbouring in, 
twenty of whom were ministers. The 
Rev. John James, of Cardiganshire, 
and John Thomas, of Llanelli, preach- 
ed in the evening. The advice of the 
late Rev. Job David, of Swansea, to 
the Welch Unitarians, on their much 
preaching, is recommended to their 
re-consideration. See Mom Rep. Vol. 
v. p. 468. Onthe preceding evening, 
the Rev. Benjamin Evans, of Panteg, 
preached, at Llangendeirn, from Ma- 
lachi, ii 10, and the Rev. EvanjLlo d, 
of Wick, from John ix. 22. Andat 
Carmarthen there was also a eee 
table meeting, on the evening the 








uh, when the Rev. Mr. Awbrey, of 
Swansea, conducted the devotional 
yt of the service in English, and the 
her. J. H. Bransby, of Dudley, preach- 
ed from Mat. vii. 11, and the Rev. 
John James, of Cardiganshire, preach- 
ed in Welch, from 1 John vy. 20. 

The writings of the Bishop of St. 
David's, have excited the public at- 
tention to the subject of Unitarianism 
in Wales, and done no inconsiderable 
service to the New Uniterian Society, 
at Carmarthen, who are now happy 
in the settled services of the Rev. 
Thomas Davis, whose health they in- 
dividually hope will enable him to con- 
tinue to discharge his duties’ as their 
regular minister. [t was resolved, that 
the next annual meeting be held at 
Gellionen, Glamorgan, and also, that 
the Society take six pounds’ worth of 
Wright's Essay on the Supremacy of 
the Father, translated into Welch, by 
Mr. Morgan, Schoolmaster at Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

July 17th, 1815. 

—— Pe 
Eastern Unitarian Noriety. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held at. Bury St. Edmunds, on 
Wednesday and Thursday the {2th 
and 13th of July. On Wednesday 
evening the Rev. John Tremlett con- 
ducted the devotional part of the ser- 
vice, and the Rev. Robert Aspland 
preached from Revelations, xiv. 6, 7. 
“ And [ saw another angel fly in the 
midst of heaven, having the everlast- 
ing gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every na- 
tion and kindred and tongue and peo- 
ple, saying with a loud voice, Fear 
God, and give glory to him, for the 
hour of his judgment is come ; and 
worship him that made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and the fountains 
of waters.” On Thursday moruing 
the Rev. R. Aspland read the scrip- 
tures and prayed, and the Rev. James 
Gilchrist preached from Galatians iv. 
18. “Itis good to be zealously af- 
fected always in a good thing.” After 
Service the business of the Society 
Was transacted. The Secretary read 
the report of the Conmnittee, which 
first stated the number of tracts cir- 
culated in the past year, and then 
mentioned the missionary labours of 
Mr, Winder in the Eastern district of 
the kingdom. The Committee having 
requested Mr. Madge to preach a ser- 
mon at the Unitarian Chapel, Nor- 
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wich, for the benefit of the Unitarian 
Fund, £20 Ss. was collected. After 
stating this circumstance, the Report 
continues—* It is much to be wished 
that the attentigu of our churches was 
more seriously turned towards the 
utility’of annual collections in - behalf 
of those objects which interest the 
Unitarian body. A two-fold good is 
effected by such regular and public 
appeals. 1. They bring the different 
institutions connected with Unitarian- 
ism under the notice of our congrega- 
tions at stated intervals: inquiry is 
thus excited and kept up as to their 
plans and their exigencies, and a per- 
manent interest established in their 
welfare. 2. A very large sum is thus 
raised, which must otherwise be whol- 
ly lost to our institutions ; for there 
are hundreds who for various reasons 
cannot appear among the regular sub- 
scribers, yet are not only willing but 
anxious to contribute according to 
their ability to the promotion of Uni- 
tarianism.”” The Report concluded 
with briefly reviewing the progress 
of the Society since its commence- 
ment, which appeared very encour- 
aging. The following resolutions 
then passed uvanimously. That the 
thanks of this Society be given to the 
Rev. James Gilchrist and the Rev, 
Robert Aspland, for their acquies- 
cence in the wishes of the Society, 
and for their valuable services at the 
present meeting. 2. That thethanks 
of this Society be given to Mr. Win- 
der for his many and important ser- 
viees to the Unitarian cause, particu- 
larly for his labours in the General 
Baptist Church at Norwich, and for 
his ready and constant desire to fur- 
ther the plans of this Society. That 
J. L. Marsh, Esq. be continued in 
the office of Treasurer, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Taylor in that of Secretary for 
the year ensuing. 

The friends of the Society after- 
wards. dined together at the Angel 
Inn, to the number of forty-six; 
Thomas Robinson, Esq. in the Chair, 
‘The toasts and sentiments which were 
given called forth many observations 
connected with the interests of the 
Society and the state of Unitarianism 
in general from Mr. Aspland, Mr. 
Gilchrist, Mr. Geo. Watson, Mr. 
Scargill, Mr. Toms, Mr. Perry and 
Mr. E. Taylor.—The ministers pre- 
sent were Messrs. Aspland and Gil- 
christ, Toms of Framlingham, Per- 
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ry of Ipswich, Tremlett of Hap- 
ton, Scargill of Bary, Cundill of So- 
ham, and Madge and Winder of Nor- 
wich. ‘The next Annual Meeting 1s 
fixed for the last Wednesday and 
‘Thursday in June, to be held at Ips- 
wich, and Mr. ‘Toms is expected to 
preach. 


Eramination at the York Academy. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
dav, the 27th, 28th and 2uth of June, was 
heid the annual examination of the students 
edueated in the Manchester College York, 
in the presence of Samuel Shore, Esq. 
President, Messrs, Bell, Brodhurst, 
Crompton, Faweett, D, Gaskell, R, Hey- 
wood, Jevons, Jones, Kendall, Malkin, 
\. Philips, S. Shore, jun. W. Shore, 
J.D. Stratt, R. Taylor, M.D. J. Thom- 
om, M.D. Tottic, J. A. Yates, T.H. Ro- 
hinson Secretary, and G,W, Wood Trea- 
‘ary, and the Rey. Dr, Phillips, Messrs, 
Ashton, Brettell, Goodier, Heinekin, 
Kentish, G. Kenrick, Lee, 
Piper, J, Smethurst, Tayler, H. Turner, 
Willims, P. Wright, J. G, Robberds Secre- 
fary and Turner Visitor ; with a few others 
whose names cannot be recollected. On 
‘Tuesday afternoon the junior Latin Class, 
and those in Hebrew Poetry, Logie and 
Metaphysics, were severally examined, 
Wednesday morning the examination pro- 
eceded of the junior Hebrew and Greek 
Classes, and the senior Mathematics, after 
which Mr. Haslam delivered an oration on 
the tufluence of the reformation on Liter- 
ature, and Mr. Cannon a discourse on the 
question, “Is the moral sense instiuctive, 
or the resulf of education?’ The senior 
Class in Hebrew and Syriac, in modern 
history, the introductory branches of the 
Mathematics, the evidences of natural and 
revealed religion, and in ancient history ; 
and the business of this day concluded 
with discourses by Mr. Morris, on the di- 
vine original of the Mosaic institutions, 
and by Mr. Mardon on the resurrection of 
Christ. —— Thursday the students of the 
fourth year underwent a long examination 
on the several books of the Old Testament, 
and those of the fifth, on the New, on the 
plan described in former years. Mr. Peene 
read an essay ou Criminal Legislation, and 
Mr. Bakewell delivered a sermon, on Rom. 
1. 16. Previous to the examination of the 
senior Latin Class, Mr. Peene read a 
eritical dissertation in Latin, ou the Ars 
Poetien of Horace, and Mr. Stratton an 
essay in the same language on the causes 
of the reduction of the Grecian states, under 
the Macedonian power; and after it Mr, 
Strattou read an English oration on the 
Love ef our Country. The classes in 
Ethies, the bigher Greek Classes and 


Johnstone, 
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natural Philosophy, were then severally 
examined, and the whole concluded with 
two sermons, by Mr. Jevons, on Luke xij. 
55, and by Mr. Wallace, on Rom, x, 2 

At the close of the examiuation, the 
visitor addressed the students in the 
lowing words. 


ful. 


GENTLEMEN, 

It now becomes my most agrecable of. 
fice, an office which T assure you I eon. 
tinue to discharge with annually encreasing 
pleasure, to present you in the name of 
this assembly, our thanks for the very 
satisfactory result of the examination which 
we have witnessed, and which clearly 
proves that you have corresponded, by your 
attention and diligence, to the extraor. 
dinary attention aud care of your tutors, 
And I do this with still greater pleasure, 
because, inadition to what we have our. 
selves witnessed in regard to your protici- 
ency in knowledge, we have the further 
satisfaction of being assured by your tutors 
of your uniform regularity and propriety 
of conduct, during the whole of the session 
which is now concluded. This is a cir- 
cumstance of much more importance thao 
any literary attainments.—I will not say 
to the credit of this institution, which is 
an object of secowdary concern, though 
I persuade myself not undervalued or over- 
looked by you; but to your own honour and 
and happiness, whose progress and estab- 
lishment in every thing that is excellent 
and praiseworthy, it is the first wish of all 
who are interested in its support, to pro- 
mote and effeetually secure. This testi- 
mony of our satisfaction, you will be 
pleased, Gentlemen, all of you to accept the 
prizes annually distributed among the stu- 
dents of the first three years, for extraordi- 
nary diligence, proficiency and regularity, 
are awarded to Mr. John James Tayler, of 
Nottingham, Mr. Patrick Cannon, of Shefs 
field, and Mr, James Taylor, of Manches- 
ter; who I doubt not will make it the 
object of their ambition in future years fo 
maintain their eminence of distinction 
among the distinguished ; although one of 
them can no longer receive any other re- 
ward than that which is indeed the most 


substantial, the consciousness of & 
conduct, and its natural and ordipary 
consequences. The prize for elocution 


awarded to Mr. Bakewell; to whom I am, 
on various accounts, particularly happy 
to deliver it. 

[am directed by the annual meeting for 
business, held yesterday evening, to @- 
nounce that it is intended that the students 
in the fourth and fifth years, shall in fu- 
ture continue their classical & 
through those years: an arrange 
which I am persuaded they will find bigh- 
ly conducive to their advantage. 

I hope Mr. Stratton will not for Pit 
ment suppose, that I have the slig 

















disposition to undervalue his excelleut 
discourse, on a subject of the highest im- 
portance ; and which he has treated ina 
manuer highly creditable to his head and 
his heart. I hope that he will in future 
life—-I wish that all young men of ins 
rank and station would—be careful to 
perform his duty to his country and man- 
kind, on such enlarged and liberal prin- 
ciples. Bat since the rest of our young 
friends who have favoured us with speci- 
mens of their composition, are students for 
the ministry, I trust that he will excuse my 
confining, what I have further to say io 
them. 

From the very satisfactory result of this 
day's examination, more particularly, we 
trust we have good reason to indulge the 
hope, that we shall continue to send out 
scribes well instracted as to the kingdoim 
of heaven, and capable of bringing out of 
their treasure things new and old, The 
stores of biblical criticism which you have 
here laid up, will not we trust, be hoard- 
ed, but brought out into daily use. You 
will not only shew yourselves capable, as 
several of your predecessors have done, 
of ably illustrating the doctrines of serip- 
ture, and with firmness and ability, but 
yet with a spirit and temper becoming 
your christian profession, defending the 
particular views which you have formed 
eeerysere oem 5 but you will manifest 
jour familiar acquaintance with seripture 
in the course of your ordinary services : in 
your addresses to your people, you will 
shew yourselves not mere philosophical 
essayists, but seriptural preachers; you 
will preach the truth in scripture-lan 
guage, “expressing spiritual things in 
Spiritual words’’ (i Cor, ii. 13), and 
will enforce the truths and duties of the 
gospel by the awful authority of its sanc- 
tons. 

_ Let me, however, offer you one caution. 
You here have properly exhibited the so- 
lidity of your critical attainments; but, I 
trust you willshew in the general course 
of your preaching that your acquaintance 
with the scriptures in a much more impor- 
fant respect, has not been neglected by 
your readiness to call them into your ser- 
vice, as occasions may require, for the 
purpose of practical application, What a 
venerable person once said to myself, allow 
me to repeat to you, “ study the seriptures 
Scientifically, study them critically, but 
above all things study them practically.’ 

With respect to the composition of your 
discourses, I have little need to add any 
thing to the excellent iustructions you 
have received from your tutors, and by 
which you seem to have effectually profit- 
ed. One question only I would venture 
to propose to your consideration ; whether 
the modern fashion of abrupt conclusion 
isto be considered as any improvement 
upon the use of recapitulation aud perora- 

VOL. x, 3M 
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tion, by which the ancient orators appear 
to have wrought so wonderful an effect 
on the minds of their auditories? Por 
myself, I have often witnessed a sort of 
nnpieasant surprise upon the countepances 
of all around me, when a public speaker 
has sat dowa without the slighest notice of 
an approach towards a close; while the 
audience are ruused from their state of si- 
lent and fixed attention by the voice of 
the orator being suddenly lost from 
their hearing, and his person from their 
sight. He may say perhaps, that his pro- 
cess of reasoning was completed, and his 
object therefore accomplished: but the 
moral and religious teacher should consi- 
der his audience not merely as reasoning 
machines, but as like their great master, 
cupable of being actuated by “the hope 
sot before them;’’ an animated practical 
application of their doctrine, is therefore, 
surely a most desirable constituent of 
every public address of ministers to their 
people, 

But when the orator has prepared the 
most eloquent discourse, it will be produc- 
tive of little effect, if it be not set off by 
a natural and foreible delivery, The 
foundation of this is Jaid in distinetness of 
enunciation, We have great pleasure in 
witnessing from year to year, a consider- 
able aud very pleasing improvement: and 
yet I must not forbear to observe, that 
there is still a very evident defect, par- 
ticularly among the junior students, and 
more epecially iv their extemporaneous 
replies, ia this matter of distinct enuncia- 
tion. Aud I do this the rather, because 
[ am permitted by my friend Dr. 
Thomson, to interweave some of his ob- 
observations on this very important sub- 
jeet; which, as his professional acquaint- 
ance with the organs of the human voice, 
qualifies him to offer them with peculiar 
effect, so I persuade myself they will be 
received with a correspondent attention by 
my young frieuds. ‘This defect,’ he 
observes, “ arises principally from keep- 
ing the teeth so closed, that it is quite 
impossible to issue that volume of wvoiwe, 
which it is the office of the tougue and 
lips to modulate into a clear and distinet 
enunciation, This fault, vulgarly but 
strongly called eating the words, 0: mum- 
bling, 18 only to be corrected by opening 
the teeth more widely, so as to send forth 
a larger body of voice. An attention to 
observe an erect posture, so as to keep the 
chest open, and free for the exercise of the 
lungs and diaphragm, which are both 
esseutial to fall and powerful enunciation, 
would also coutribute to correct this im- 
portant deticieney,”’ 

I might have extended this address to 
some other particulars of importance, but 
I am aware that I should thus trespass not 
valy upon your patience, but upon that of 
this numerous assembly, who have witness- 






















































































































ed this long, though satisfactory examina- 
tion. And indeed it is the less necessary 
on the present occasion, as yon are also 
this day to become the objects of a most 
affectionate and impressive address, which 
will presently be delivered to you in ano- 
ther form * by one of the mayt excellent 
of your friends, to whom you and all your 
predecessors are most deeply indebted, not 
only for the great advantage of her inesti- 
mable notice and friendship, but for the 
important public testimony which she ts 
now about te bear “to your excellent con- 
duct during your residence in this place 
of education:”’’ a testimony which you 
will know how duly to appreciate, and 
which you will, I trust be solicitons, 
through the whole of your future lives, 
that none of you may forfeit. I am sure 
that you will highly value, as I persuade 
myself will also the public at large, this 
“lasting token of her sincere friendship 
for you,” in furnishing you, and through 
you the world, with another volume of the 
invaluable discourses of that venerable 
person, who knew so well how to exhibit 
im all their beauty and force, the precepts 
and motives of the gospel; that those of 
you w ho shall be called to fill the honour- 
able station of preachers of the gospel, will 
make these excellent specimens of the 
proper way of preaching it, the subjects of 
your daily study; and thatall of you will be 
careful to learn from them, “to adorn 
the gospel by a life of perfect conformity 
to it awful sanctions, and to the glroious 
hopes which it assuredly inspires.” 

May the supreme Father and Governor of 
the world direct and bless you in your fu- 
ture conduct through life; that you may 
employ the knowledge which you have 
here respectively acquired, to his gloty, 
the good of mankind and the advancement 
of the true gospel of his son Jesus Christ. 
Amen 

The company at dinner each day was 
more numereus than on any former occa- 
and, under the direction of their 
venerable president, spent the evenings in 
« manner highly satisfactory to all present. 
The report of the state of the funds was very 
encoaraging; several new names Were 
announced both as lay and divinity stu- 
dents, but there is still room to receive a 
farther addition to both classes. “Perhaps 
tt is not so generally known as it ought to 
be, that students for the ministry admitted 
on the foundation, have the whole of their 


sion > 





* Viz. That of a dedication of a volume 
of sermons, by the late Rev. and learned 
Neweome Cappe, just published by Mrs. 
Cappe, and addressed by her to the stu- 
dents tn the Manchester College, York ; 
to all of whom who are new exercising, 
or intended for the ministry, copics were 
presented hy the excellent, but too boun. 
tifal editor at the close of the examination. 
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expenses both of board and tuition de. 
frayed by the fund; no student however, 
can be so admitted, but on the recommen. 
dation of three ministers residing in the 
neighbourhood where he lives, who shall 
certify, “ that at the commencement of hix 
course he will have attained the full aoe 
of sixteen; thaton their personalexamina. 
tion and knowledge, his moral character, 
natural endowments and classical profi. 
ciency, are such as to qualify him for 
hecowing 2 student for the ministry; and 
that the profession is the object of his own 
voluntary choiee. His ability to read 
Homer and Horace will be considered as 
essential.”” Such certificates are regular. 
ly presented at the annual meeting at 
York ; but they may still be sent to G, W, 
Wood, Esq. the Treasurer, in Manchester, 
who will lay them before the committee, — 

Much interesting conversation took 
place on the desirableness of a more iati- 
mate knowledge and union of the members 
of the Unitarian body; and the Rey, 
Charles Wellbeloved, Dr. Thomson, Mr, 
Tottie and the Visitor, were appointed a 
committee, to consider whether a plan 
could be formed for accomplishing this 
object, which might be free from several 
objections proposed ; particularly which 
might not interfere with the most perfect 
freedom of individual judgment and pro- 
fession., Vv. F, 

N.B. The next Session commences oa 
Thursday, September 21st; and all Stu- 
dents are expected to be at York on the 23d 
at the latest, as the several classes regular- 
ly open for business on Monday 25th,” 

 ——— 

On the 21st of June, was held at Chow- 
bent, what has been called from the time 
when Presbyterian forms and discipline 
were common, The Provincial Meeting of 
the Dissenting Ministers residing in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. Mr. Houghton of 
Liverpool, condncted the devotional part 
of the service, and read the scriptures be- 
fore the sermon with characteristic and 
unaffected simplicity. Mr. Grundy of 
Manchester, then delivered an animated 
and animating discourse on the advantages 
and difficulties of Unitarian ministers, 
considered as Christian watehmen. But 
since this discourse, agreeably to geueral 
request, is tobe printed, it is unnecessary 
to give any further account of it, 

The congregation was numerous aud 
respectable, supposed to be more than 
800 persons, many attending from the 
neighbouring congregations. 

After the services in the chapel, 87 
gentlemen, including 34 ministers, din 
together and spent the afternoon, int 
social harmony and instructive conversa- 
tion, which tend to unite Christians in the 
bonds of affection, and produce co-opet- 
ation in useful and laudable pursuits. In 
the course of the afternoon, several 











men were called upon to deliver their sen- 
timents on various subjects of interest and 
atility. With feelings of peculiar pleasure, 
was remembered and given as 2 toast, the 
wish of our afflicted sovereign in his better 
days, “that the time might speedily come, 
when every child in the British empire 
might be able to read the bible, and have 
a bible to read.””’ When the name of Mr, 
John Valeutine was mentioned, as the 
venerable presbyter in the Unitarian socie- 
ty at Chowbent,* that gentleman read an 
interesting paper, briefly detailing the 
history of the society and of its ministers, 
in his: memory, and establishing its early 
claim to the name by which it is distin- 
guished. This paper was, by unanimous 
request, desired to be communicated to 
the Monthly Repository, and with the 
leave of the editor, may be here inserted, 
as closing the account of the meeting in 
question. W. J, 
June Mth, 1815. ° 
Speech of Mr. Valentine 

Called upon in some measure by my age, 
aud at the request of friends, I rise to 
thank you, Sir, for your kind regard to our 
congregation, as expressed in the toast 
just given, And, as Il have beet a con- 
stant attendant for upwards of eighty 
years, on public worship, in the new 
chapel in Chowbent, IL shail take this 
opportunity, of introducing a few facts, 
whieh (under God) have been the happy 
means of promoting a spirit of free m- 
quiry, and in consequence, of gaining 
more just notions of the true and genuine 
doctrines of Christianity. When I first 
began to attend public worship, the Rey. 
James Woods was the minister, whose 
ministrations were more calculated to im- 
press the minds of his hearers, with the 
obligations of a religious and virtuous 
conduct, than to acquire, what by some 
persons is termed, a ture and saving faith ; 
and who, though educated in Calvinistical 
Principles, and continuing in the same, 
was so far removed from bigotry, that he 
trequently and freely gave his people an 
opportunity of enjoying the occasional 
services of a number of the most learned 
and liberal ministers of the times; among 
whom were the Rev. Dr. John Leland of 
Dublin, the Rev. John Seddon of Man- 





* This truly respectable old gentleman 
will in a few days, have completed the 
88th year of his age. He still enjoys a 
degree of health and activity, ravely ex- 
Pertenced at his time of life. He coustant- 
ly Attends divine service on the sabbath, 
twice a day, no kind of weather ever de- 
‘sining him at home. He walks with ease 
aad activity truly astonishing. He reads 
‘ommon-size print without spectacles; and 
his faculties are little, if any, impaired by 
“ge. The subjoined address is in his own 
hand. writing. - 
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chester, the Rev. Samuel Bourn of Bir- 
mingham, Messrs. Dawson of Rivington, 
the Rev. Thomas Dixon of Bolton, the Rev. 
Samuel Bourn Jun., of Rivington, the 
Rey. Dr. John Taylor of Norwiek, Ot 
these, Mr. John Seddon, Messrs, Daw- 
son, Mr. Thomas Dixon and Mr, Samuel 
Bourn of Rivington, were professed and 
zealous Unitarians, and boldly supported 
their opinions in Mr. Weods'’s pulpit, And 
as he had all along left his bearersin a 
great measure free to fix their own prin- 
ciples in matters of a speculative nature, 
they were the more open to receive the 
truth. The result was, the minds of 
many were enlarged and set free from 
those prejudices they had formerly been 
subject to. As a farther means of pro- 
moting free inquiry, there were two socie- 
ties set on foot in Mr. Woods's time, a 
Book Club and a Conversation Society, 
both of whieh were warmly supparted by 
the late Mr. John Mort of Alderfold; who 
having early in life, been convinced that 
the doctrines of Calvin were utterly in- 
cunsistent with the divine goodness, was 
very active in his endeavours to open the 
minds of his friends, and be thereby better 
enabled to judge for themselves, what 
were the re and genuine doctrines of 
the Christian religion; the consequence 
was, a considerable alteration in the senti- 
ments of numbers at the time of Mr. 
Woods's decease, ‘The minister who suc- 
ceeded Mr, Woods, was the Rev. William 
Davenport, whose ministrations in general, 
were calculated to promote pious and vir- 
tuous dispositions in the minds of his 
hearers; and who, being himself liberal 
in his sentiments, encouraged them to in- 
quire for themselves, and fix their own 


opinions, To Mr. Davenport, succeeded 
the Rev. Samuel Mercer, who was re- 


markably zealous in pleading the cause of 
Unitarianism, and his manner of doing it 
being attended with great good nature 
and pleasantry, was crowned with con- 
siderable success. To Mr.~Mercer, suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Henry Toulmin, whose 
zeal and ability in supporting the same 
cause are well known; and whose strenu- 
ous exertions in defence of truth, unhap- 
pily were the cause of his seeking for 
liberty and safety in a foreign land, I 
should be sorry to hurt the feelings of our 
present worthy minister, the Rev. Ben’ 
junin Davis, but he will allow me to say 
that through his zeal and the indefatigable 
pains he has taken, the general opinions 
of our society are so fixed as will justly 
entitle it, to be denominated an Unitarian 
society. And now my Christian brethren 
and fellow-woishipers, as it cannot be 
expected at my time of life, (being onl 

one month short of 88 years old) t at 
shall ever have it in my power to address 
you again on such an occasion, give me 
leave w observe, that ae we believe aud 
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are persuaded that our religtous principles 
are founded in reason and the seriptures, 
and are the truth “as it is in Jesus” let 
us not content ourselves with a mere spe- 
culative faith, but let the truth have its 
proper and genuine effect npon our minds, 
in making us more solicitous to have 
our hearts adorned with every pious and 
virtuous disposition; and hereby prove 
ourselves to be the true disciples and fol- 
lowers of our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ, Thus we shall be enabled to pass 
through the varying scenes of this mor- 
tal state, with that inward peace and satis- 
faction of mind which the world can 
neither give nor take away; and when we 
have finished ovr course here below, we 
shall then in some good measure be pre- 
pared for, and be admitted to partake in 
those pleasures of the life to come which 
eye bath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conveive, and join the celestial choir, in 
singing the praises of the one only living 
and trne God, through the countless ages 
of eternity. 

Chowbent, June Qist, 1815. 

— 
Report of the British and Foreign School 
Society to the General Meeting. 
(Concluded from p. 397.) 
BRITISH. 

During the last year Masters have been 
supplied to schools at Glasgow, New Lan- 
ark, Bath, Ditchling (near Brighton), 
Heading, Southampton, Newport (in 
Wales), and Staines —The School in the 
Horseferry Road, which had been a charge 
to the funds ofthe Institution, has been 
transferred to the West London Lanecas- 
terian Association; a Master was supplied 
tor that School, which now contaius about 
200 boys. 

The Committee have to regret the death 
of James Johnston, a young man who had 
heen for a considerable time, and was 
then, under the patronage of the society. 
He had been very serviceable in the orga- 
nizing of several schools, and would doubt- 
less, had he lived, proved very serviceable 
to the lostitution. 

Objections having been made to the con- 
stitution of this Society, which provides 
for the admission of children of all reli- 
gious denominations, upon the ground 
that no effectual means were taken for the 
religious observance of the Sabbath—al- 
though such objections were ill founded, 
as all children were enjoined to attend the 

laces of worship to which their parents 
» yet the Committee, being desir. 

ous to refute them, have adopted a plan, 
w & report is made to the sae. 
every at morning of the attendance 
of every at their respective places of 
the ts of such children as 


worship ; 
CaBRot give answers are spoken 
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to, and exhorted to pay due attention te 
this important duty. 

The Committee have been anxionsiy 
occupied, during the past year, in im- 
proving the internal state of the Instity. 
tion. They have applied themselves to a 
plau for regulating the admission of young 
persons to be qualified for masters, so as 
to diminish the expense of the society, and 
are desirous to adhere, as a principle, to 
the reception of such persons ouly whose 
age, previous education or natural capa- 
cities, may render a long course of instruc- 
tion unnecessary, to qualify them for the 
superintendance of schools. Considerable 
difficulty exists on the subject of school- 
masters. It is an established fact, that 
no schools can be preserved in a proper 
state of discipline, unless the master is 
perfectly acquainted with the system, and 
possesses a sufficient degree of energy and 
spirit to maintain it. As is the master, so 
is the school. Some persons prefer an 
active youth for the teather—others desire 
a man of mature age. 

The necessity of superintendance cannot 
be too frequently urged upon Committees— 
it constitutes the very life of the school—it 
maintains and rewards the authority of the 
teacher, and it operates as a stimulus upon 
the children. Too often the master has to 
regret that he sees no member of the Com- 
mittee from one end of the month to the 
other; particular attention to this impor- 
tant part of the duty of every Committee is 
earnestly recommended ; it will be found 
to correct many irregularities, and remove 
many causes of complaint. 

Another cause of difficulty is the subject 
of salary. In too many instances the funds 
of schools are so confined that the salary is 
searcely sufficient to provide the teacher 
with decent board and lodging. In all 
such situations, it is evident that no man 
of real ability can be expected to under- 
take the office. It ought, therefore, to 
be the aim of Committees to raise such ® 
subscription as shall enable the masters to 
maintain as much credit as is necessary for 
the respectability of his situation, = 

In every town an education association 
might he formed upon the plan of the 
Bible Associations, with a subscription of 
one penny per week. The receipts from 
this source, added to the larger subscrip- 
tion, will, in most instances, amount to ®@ 
competent sum for the support of a good 
school. : 

The education of the whele community 
isa subject of such vast importance, om 
every account, but more especially im @ 
moral and religious point ef view, that it 
cannot but be a matter of surprise that aa 
effort is not made for this cause equal to 
what is made for many other Institutions. 
There are many situations in the 
poverty of the inhabitants is so greet, thee 


’ 











cannot raise sufficient for the fitting- 
ap of their school-room, but if they could 
be assisted in this undertaking, they 
would be able to carry on the school. 

The Committee have devoted much at- 
tention to a plan for the formation of 
Auxiliary Societies, whereby the local 
purposes night be obtained, and at the 
same time the general object promoted, 
and they beg leave to recommend it to the 
serious consideration of all the friends to 
upiversal education. 

The Foreign objects of the Society have 
caused a considerable expenditure ; this, 
it is earnestly hoped, will receive the be- 
nevolent assistance of all those who are 
desirous to circulate the Scriptures. 

The inquiries which have been made in 
consequence of the formation of the Bible 
Societies, have exhibited the lamentable 
deficiency of a great part of the population 
of our own country, in regard to their abi- 
lity of perusing the sacred Scriptures, and 
it is evident that even in many parts of 
Europe, that deticiency must be far great- 
er, In France it is estimated that not 
more than one-fourth of the whole populati- 
vn can read ; and the Minister of the Interior 
himself, in his report, takes the number of 
uninstructed children at two millions. Is 
it not evident that the operations of a 
School Society, ought to keep pace with 
those of a Bible Society ?—The one is so 
necessary to the full success of the other, 
that it may be expected that in due time 
the dependance of each upon the other will 
be universally acknowledged, and exer- 
tions he made for education equal to those 
which, to the honour of this nation, have 
been made for the dissemination, of ce- 
pres of the sacred volume. 

The Committee are aware that 6o much 
still remains to be done, that when the eye 
contemplates the future scene of operations, 
it would seem almost as if nothing in compa- 
nison had as yet been accomplished. It may 
even be considered that the Society is now 
only commencing its career; but it should 
never be forgotten that the foundation, 
though it presents little to the eye, is the 
most important part of the work ; and it is 
consoling to retlect, that notwithstanding 
all the difficulties which have occurred, 
the basis is now firmly established; and 
whether it be suflicieutly acknowledged 
oF not, it is an indisputable trath, that 
those grand efforts for the amelioration of 
the condition of man, by the diffusion of 
elementary knowledge, whieh wiil for ever 

eguish the present age in the annals 
of the world, have either taken their rise, 
or have heen mainly promoted by the la- 
bours of this Fnstirution. 

The Committee take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the very beneficial aid 
whieh the has received from sever- 
al ministers, who have successfully plead- 
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ed its cause with their congregations ; they 
feel themselves called upon to record their 
testimony of respect for the memory of the 
late Rev. Andrew Fuller, the indefati- 
gable Secretary to the Baptist Missionin 
India, whose last sermon, preached in 
London, having for its object to recom. 
mend this Seciety to public support, may 
be considered an example worthy of imita. 
tion, by many who knew him and valued 
his labours, 

At the last annual meeting, the Com- 
mittee hailed the return of peace ; because, 
amongst other reasons, it afforded the de- 
lightful hope of giving stability and ex. 
tension to all Institutions calculated to 
promote knowledge aud the happiness of 
mankind, Alas! how seon has this cheer- 
ful prospect vanished! Again we live in 
the fearful expectation of hearing of the 
confused noise of the battle of the warrior, 
and of his garments rolled in blood. As 
Christians, however, we ought to animate 
each other more ardently to pursue the 
object of our Institution; we have the 
most certain warrant for blieving, that the 
progress of true knowledge must as a 
consequence, eventually lead to that state 
of universal peace, when none shall hurt 
or destroy. 

We rejoice in the conviction that we are 
appealing to those who know how to ap- 
preciate the value of what is contained in 
the written revelation of the mind and will 
of God, who recognise in those prophesies, 
which remain to be fulfilled, the gracious 
intention of infinite wisdom, to establish 
the kingdom of the Redeemer, from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, that from the whole earth incense 
may ascend, and a pure offering. Who 
can look upon the exertions of the Bible 
Society, and of those numerous institu- 
tions which have the best interests of man- 
kind for their object, and which have 
multiplied beyond all former example in 
the present day, without perceiving that 
they all tend towards one great point, and 
proclaim, like the voice in the wildernes, 
*“* Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight!”’ 

a 
The Epis‘le from the Yearly Meeting, held 
in London, by Adjournments, from the 

24th of the Fifth Month, to the 2nd o 

the Sixth Month, inclusive, 1815: To 

the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 

Friends, in Great Britain, Ireland, and 

elsewhere. 

Dear Feirnps, 
| offering tv you the salatation of our 
love, we believe it right to acknowledge 
our thank “alness to the Author of all good, 
that we have been permitfed to meet to- 
gether. We have had agaia to rejoice ia 


of the goodness of Him hi 
predaet, pd. ie us ta tine es ery 
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though sensible of the loss of the labonr 
and counsel of some who have recently been 
removed from the probations of time, we 
have felt the consvling assurance that the 
Divine Power is both ancient and new. It 
is from this holy Source that every enjoy- 
ment both spiritual and temporal flows ; it 
is to the Lord Almighty that we are indebtd 
fer the blessing of existence, for the means 
of redemption, and for that lively hope of 
immortality which comes by Jesus Christ. 
To his service, then, dear friends, in obedi- 
ence to the manifestation of his power, let 
us offer our talents; to the glory of his 
great and excellent name, let us devote our 
strength and the residue of our days. 

The state of our religious Society, as 
transmitted from the several bodies which 
constitute this Yearly Meeting, has been 
again brought under our view. Accounts 
of the sufferings of our members, chiefly 
for tithes and other ecclesiastical demands, 
and for claims of a miliary nature, to the 
amount of Fifteen thousand seven hundred 
and tweaty-seven pounds, have been report- 
ed; and we are miormed that ten of our 
young mea have been imprisoned since last 
year, for refusing to serve in the local 
militia. 

We are encouraged in believing that onr 
ancient Christian testimony to the inward 
teaching of the Spirit of Christ, and to a 
free gospel ministry, not only continues to 
be precivas to many, but is gaining ground 
amongst us. The sufferings to which we 
are exposed, are, through the lenity of our 
government, far less severe than were those 
of our predecessors. To some, however, 
we believe that these operate at times as a 
trial of their faith and love to the truth. 
We are disposed to remind such, that pati- 
ence and meekness on their part will tend 
both to exalt the testimony inthe view of 
others, and to promote their owa advance- 
ment ta the Christian course. 

The epistle from our friends in Ireland, 
and those from the several Yearly Meet- 
ings on the American Continent, have 
again convinced us that we are brethren, 
bound together by the endearing ties of 
Christian fellowship, desiring as fellow- 
disciples to follow the same Lord; and we 
feel, that there is in the gospel of Christ a 
union that is not dissolved hy distance, 
nor affected by the jarring contentions of 
Inen. 

We are engaged tenderly to caution 
friends against an eager pursuit after the 
things of this life. We believe that many 
who begin the world with moderate views, 
meeting at first with success in trade, go on 
extending their commercial concerns, un- 
til they become involved therein to a degree 
prohibited by the precepts of Christ, and 
incompatible with their own safety. Thus 
situated, some may be tempted to adopt a 
line of conduct, dishonourable in itself and 
injurious to - On this subject, we 
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thiak it right to repeat some advice river 
hy the Yearly Meeting in its printed episile 
of 1771:—We “ warn all ogainst a mos 
, pernicious practice, too much prevailing 
amongst the trading part of mankind, which 
hath often issued in the utter ruin of those 
concerned therein, namely, that of raising 
and circulating a fictitious kind of paper 
credit, with indorsements and acceptances, 
to give it an appearance of value without 
an intrinsic reality: a practice highly un. 
becoming that uprightness which ought to 
appear in every member of our religions 
Society, and of which therefore we think je 
our incumbent duty to declare our disap. 
probation, (aud disunity therewith,) as ab 
solutely inconsistent with that Trath we 
make profession of.”’—Epistie, 1771. 

That contentment which cha: acterizes the 
pious Christian, is a treasure which we 
covet for all our members; and we especi- 
ally desire that those who ave setting out in 
life may so circumseribe their expectations, 
and limit their domestic establishments, as 
not te bring upon themselves expenses 
which could only be supported by an im- 
prudent extension of their trade, Care in 
this respect will enable them to allot more 
of their time to the service of their fellow- 
men, and to the promotion of the Lord’s 
cause. We believe that, were parents. to 
instil into the minds of their children priv- 
ciples of moderation and a@conemy, suited 
to their future expectations, it would under 
the Divine blessing net only conduce to 
their preservation, but promote their safety 
and comfort in life. Weare far from wish- 
ing to discourage honest industry ; aud fur- 
ther still from countenancing in any degree 
a spirit of avarice. We are not insensible, 
that the situation of many of our members 
is such as renders necessary to them a dili- 
gent attention to the concerns of this life. 
Christian simplicity and self-denial we 
would, however, earnestly recommend: 
these attained, the object which, in this re- 
spect, we have at heart for all our dear 
friends, will be accomplished. 

Amongst other deficiencies reported to 
us at this time, we have been pained ia ob- 
serving, that many appear to be still satistied 
with attending meetings for Divine worship 
but once in the week. We lameut in believ- 
ing that, where indifference to this prumary 
religious duty prevails in any, the spirit of 
the world hath obtained the ascendancy '@ 
their minds; for these we have often at for- 
mer times expressed our conceln, and now 
again entreat them to consider the privel- 
ons of good to which they subject them- 
selves, and those over whom theti example 
prevails, in omitting this most reasonable 
service. The habit of constant attendance 
on these occasions, forms an important 
branch of the religious education of our 
youth; weare therefore desirous of impres- 
sing on the minds of those to whom oe 
are intrusted, and who themselves m#y 














diligent, to beware how they deprive their 
children of such opportunities on the week - 
day, even for the sake of their attendance 
at school. 

It has afforded us much satisfaction to be- 
lieve that the Christian practice of daily 
readiny in families a portion of Holy Serip- 
ture, with a subsequent pause for retire- 
ment and reflection, is increasing amongst 
us. We conceive that it is both the duty 
and the interest of those who believe in the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and who possess 
the invaluable treasure of the sacred Re- 
cords, frequently to recur to them for instue- 
tion and consolation. We are desirous that 
this wholesome domestie regulation may be 
adopted every where. Heads of families, 
who have themselves experienced the bene- 
fit of religious instruction, will do well to 
consider whether, in this respect, they have 
not a duty to disebarge to their servants 
and others of their household. Parents, 
looking sincerely for help to Hin of whom 
these Scriptures testify, may not unfre- 
quently, on such occasions, feel themselves 
enabled and engaged to open to the minds 
of their interesting charge, the great truths 
of Christian duty and Christian redemption, 

In considering this subject, our younger 
friends have been brought to our remem- 
brance with warm and tender solicitude., 
We hope that many of you, dear youth, are 
no strangers to this practice, and to some 
we trust it has already been blessed. He- 
fitate not, (we beseech all of this class,) to 
allot a portion of each day to read and me- 
ditate upon the sacred volume in private : 
steadily direct your minds to Hin who alone 


can open and apply the Scriptures to our , 


spiritual benefit. In these seasons of retire- 
ment, seek for ability to enter into a close 
examination of the state of your own hearts ; 
and as you may be enabled, secretly pray 
tothe Almighty for preservation from the 
femptations with which you are encompas- 
sed. Your advancement in a life of humi- 
lity, dedication and dependence upon Di- 
vine avd, is a subject of our most tender 
concern. That you might adorn our holy 
profession, by walking watchfully before 
the Lord, and upholding our various testi- 
monies, was the care of some of our dear 
friends, of whose decease we have been at 
thistime informed. They were concerned 
in early life to evince their love to the Truth ; 
they served the Lord in uprightness and 
fear in their generation, and, in their 
closing moments, were permitted to feel an 
humble trust that, through the mediation 
of our Redeemer, they should become heirs 
ofa kingdom thet shail never have an end. 
their example encourage you to offer 
your natural powers, and every intellec- 
Sttainment, to the service of the same 
» and patiently to persevere in a course 
‘aremitting obedience to the Divine Wil! 
dear friends, of every age and of 
every class, we bid you affectionately fare- 
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well in the Lord Jesus. Let us ever bear 
in mind, whether we attempt, under the in. 
fluence of Christian love, to maintain our 
testimonies to the spiritual and peaceable 
kingdom of the Lamb; whether we attempt 
to promote the present and future welfare 
of our fellow-members and fellow-men ;— 
let us ever remember, that if we obey the 
Divine commandments, we shall do all to 
the glory of God; we shall always acknow- 
ledge that it is of his mercy, if we ever be- 
come partakers of the unspeakable privi- 
lege of the true disciples of Him who “ died 
for all, that they that live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto him 
who died for them, and rose again,’’* 
Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 
by 
Witittam Dittworts Crewnson, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year, 


—— 


Chapel Exemption Bill, 
House of Commons, June 1st. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the Houes resolved into a Com- 
mittee upon the Chapel Exemption Bill, 

Mr. Wrottesley expressed his intention 
to move an amendinent—that in all chapels 
or meeting-houses hereafter erected, the 
exemption from poor’s rate, proposed by 
this bill, should be granted only upon 
the condition of having a certain number 
of free seats, proportioned to the size of the 
chapel or meeting-house, 

General Thornton deprecated the level- 
ling principle of this bill, which tended, 
in his judgment, to injure the Constitution 
by interfering with the consequence of the 
Church establishment. 

It was also objectionable as it proposed 
to exempt Dissenting meeting-houses from 
the payment of poor’s-rate, and thus in- 
crease the quantity of that rate upon the 
Protestant parishioners; He therefore 
moved an amendment—To exempt meet- 
ing-houses, and to grant the proposed 
exemption to such chapels only as were of 
the Established Church. . 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. 
H. Martin and Mr. Serjeant Onslow, on 
the ground that it was entircly hostile to 
the prineiple of the bill, and the tolerant 
object which that bill had in view, 

Mr. Protheroe supported the bill, as it 
would remove a very galling distinetion now 
subsisting between two classes of the cmn- 
munity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
fended the introduction of the bill, as re- 
lieving a number of meritorious individuals 
from vexation, by no means infringing 
upon any parochial privileges. At the 
same time he did not wish to be considered 
as giving any otber weight to the measure 
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than what it might justly derive from its 
own merits. 

After some further conversation, in 
which Mr. D. Giddy, Gen. Thornton, Mr. 
Wrottesley, Mr. Banks and Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow participated, the amendment was 
rejected. General Thoraton then pro- 

the omission of certain words in the 
preamble, which was also rejected. 

The ‘louse resumed, and the report 
being received, it was ordered to be taken 
into further consideration on Monday. 

House ef Commons, June 5th. 

The Report of the Chapel Exemption 
Bill was taken in’o further consideration ; 
and the Chaneellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed an amendment, that instead of one 
seat in ten being reserved for the poor, one 
fifth of the whole numbe should be so re- 
served. 

General Thornton expressed his dis- 
approbation of the whole measure. He 
said that a Right Rev. Prelate, (the Bishop 
of London,) had receatly preached a Ser- 
mon before the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, wherein he main- 
tained that we should guard against all 
the modern doctrines of liberality and to- 
feration, and that indifference to forms 
of faith was indifference to truth and 
falsehood. The Hon. General, therefore, 
sincerely ewbracing these opinions, moved 
that the bill should be read a third time 
that day three months; but the motion was 
negatived without a division, and the bill 
ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 

General Thornton then moved, pursuant 
to his notice, for a return of the Parochial 
Rates paid by the various Chapels, 
Churches, Ac. within the Bills of Mortal- 
ity, and in the parishes of St. Pancras, and 
St. Marylebone. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the motion, but 
doubted whether the return could be made 
before the third reading of the Bill. 

House of Commons, June 16th. 

Mr. Vansittart moved the third reading 
of the Chapel Exemption Bill. 

Sic W. Scott strongly opposed the mea- 
sure, thinking that the application was 
made without any claim of judgment, and 
that it was highly inex pedieut to introduce 
this innovation. He saw no reason why 
his Right Hon. Friend (Mr, Vansittart) 
thas sallied forth on a diplomatic expedi- 
tion to negociate a peace between discord- 
ant sects, Other individuals would be 
compelled tu bear the burdens from which 
these chapels were to he relieved. He 
should not be disposed to quarrel with this 
measure if any grievance had been stated, 
but at present it came before the House 
supported ouly by a few individuals, whose 
interests were opposite to the establish. 
ment. Any man who opened a place under 
pretence of religions instruction, would 


have a right to compel his neighbours tp 
pay his rates. He thought it his duty t 
take the sense of the House, and for that 
purpose moved that the Bill be read a third 
time on this day three moutlis. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer Vin- 
dicated the measure and explained the mo. 
tives that had led to its introduction, No 
such intentions as those stated by his Right 
Hon. Friend had entered into the minds of 
those who had been concerned in the pre. 
paration of this Bill, which while it relieved 
chapels from the burden of rates, did not 
cast any additional weight upon churches, 
The rate from which chapels would be 
freed was not one hitherto paid to the 
church, but to the inhabitants of the par. 
ish, and all men, after this measure had 
passed, would be equally under the neces. 
sity of contributing to the support of the 
established religion, perhaps the wisest 
system ever adopted in any age or country, 
Many of the chapels were of the establish. 
ment founded for the purpose of giving 
ease to the churches not able to accommo. 
date the parishioners of the established re- 
ligion. In the whole city of London the 
rate collected on chapels was ouly four 
pounds, so that in a pecuniary point of 
view the subject was not worth considera. 
tion, 

Mr. Bankes observed, that if indeed it 
were true that the whole amount of the 
rates upoa the chapels was only four 
pounds, it was very unwise to make an 
alteration of the law, for the sake of re- 
lieving persons from so insignificant a bur- 
den. 

Mr. Butterworth was in favour of the 
Bill, the effect of which would be “ the 
uniting and knitting together the hearts of 
his Majesty’s subjects,” pursuant to the 
prayer every day read iu the House, He 
admired such a measure of toleration ; and 
from correspondence with the late Mr. 
Perceval was able to inform the Honse, that 
just before his lamented death, it had been 
in his contemplation to introduce a mea 
sure similar te the present, Had it been 
known in the country that the bill would 
be thus opposed, innumerable petitions 
would have been laid upon the table in Hs 
favour. 

The ministers of these chapels were fre- 
quently persons of great erudition, 
actuated by the best motives. Even im the 
parish churches, in many parts of the —) 
dom, the pews were let out. This Bill 
not strike at the pre-eminence of the 
of Englaud, as the —— did not re 
fuse to tythes or church-rates. 

Sir W. Scott explained, and hoped 
the Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Butter ) 
would not let his religion get the better 
his judgment. 

Sir J. Nicholl stated how the law me 


at present, The decisions of the Court 
King's Bench had established that thep** 
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or schools, from which no profit was made, 
were not rateable property, but that when 

rofits were derived from them, they were 
like all other profitable _property, to be 
rated to the parochial burdens, As far as 
the Bill related to chapels, from which no 
profit was derived, it was unnecessary ; in 
so far as it related to profitable chapels, it 
was unjust, because these buildings were 
erected on speculation, and were often a 
very advantageous species of property. 
What reason was there for exempting 
them? None could be alleged, but that it 
would conciliate some persons; but this 
was no reason why Parliament should give 
& premium to separation and dissent from 
thechurch. As to the argument that pa- 
rish churches did not pay, it was the same 
as to say that the parish did not pay to the 

rish, 

Mr. Wetherell observed, that if these 
chapels were exempted from parochial 
rates, they should also be exempted from 
all taxes and contributions. The Bill 
would not be a Bill of toleration to the 
tiinister or congregation, but a Bill to 
save an expence to the carpenters and 
bricklayers who built those places on spe- 
culation. It was notorious that these places 
were subjects of bargaiu or sale, and even 
of late the Court of Cheavery had been 
obliged to put in a receiver to collect the 
pew-rents in one of these chapels. 

Mr. Protheroe was surprised that the 
Hon. and Right Hon. Gentlemen who now 
opposed the Bill, had not before come for- 
ward, but had left the Honourable Genera! 
(General Thornton) to oppose it in the 
other stages propria marte. The Bill was 
not to repeal the ancient law, but to dis- 
approve of a modern interpretation, which 
opened the door to dissatisfaction, and bore 
the appearance of intolerance. 

Mr, Wetherell explained. 

Mr. Serjeant Best vindicated the opposers 
of the Bill from having taken the friends of 
the Bill by surprise. He had given notice 
that he should oppose it. If the Bil!, as it 
at present stood, d into a law, the 
parish church, where profits were derived 
from the pews, would be chargeable; that 
is to say, the pews would be chargeable, 
while Meeting Houses would not pay any 
rates. Many livings in the Metropolis did 
bot produce 200/. a year, an income much 
less than many dissenting Ministers re- 
ceived. How could the House refuse to 
exempt the Ministers of these livings from 
all taxation, if the present Bill was car- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. Butterworth explained. The latter 
disclaimed the intention imputed to him hy 
the Learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant Best) 
of casting any reflection upon the Clergy 
of the Established Chureh. On the cou- 
trary, what he stated was merely in reply 
© a2 unfounded, indiscriminate charge 
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against dissenting preachers, some of 

whom, no doubt, might depart from their 
professions, as others were liable to do, 

Mr, W, Smith thought the character of 

this Bill had been materially overstated, 

for it did not appear a matter of much con- 

sequence to the generality of the Dissenters 

---whatever pecuniary interest might be 

felt in its adoption by the speculating pro- 

prietors who built chapels with a view to 
profit by letting out the seats. But the fact 
was, that many of these speculators, who 
were generally carpenters, bricklayers aud 
plumbers, were members of the Church of 
England, who erected chapels from a mo- 
tive which certainly did not entitle them to 
the proposed exemption, The supplemen- 
tary chapels, however, which served as 
chapels of ease for the Established Church, 
ought to enjoy the benefit of this exemp- 
tion, as should those dissenting chapels 
which were constructed solely with a view 
to the public worship of God, and it was 
impossible that the liberal part of the Pro- 
testant community would feel any jealousy 
against such exemption. But the prinei- 
ple of such exemption was already recog- 
nized by the Legislature, which released 
dissenting Clergymen from serving in the 
Militia. Whatever the fate of the Bill 
might be, it was impossible to mistake the 
tolerant spirit of the Right Hon, Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) with 
whom it originated, while the “ toleration 
under certain limits,” truly of the Gentle- 
men by whom it was opposed, was pretty 
much the same as that which might he pro- 
fessed by Ferdinand 7th. With respect 
to the apprehension of the Learned Gen 
tleman (Mr. Serjeant Best), that the adop 
tion of this Bill might create irritation, he 
(Mr. 8.) rather thought that its rejection 
would not produce conciliation, It was 
notorious that Dissenters liberally contri- 
buted to the maintainance of the Lecturers 
of the Established Chureh---contributed 
indeed, an hundredfold more than the 
amount of pecuniary exemption which this 
Bill was calculated to produce, and would 
it then be wise to offend a body so liberal ? 
But the tone in which this measure had 
been discussed by gentlemen on the other 
side, and especially by the Right Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman who commenced the 
debate (Sir William Scott), that Learned 
Gentleman indeed dealt out his censures in 
a very unsparing and indiscriminate man- 
ner against all dissenters. (Sir William 
Scott nodded dissent.] Then, said Mr. 
Smith, I am happy to find that the Learned 
Gentleman did not mean to confound all 
alike. 

Mr. Baring supported the Bill, observ- 
ing, that as it provided that no chapel 
should be entitled to the proposed exemp- 
tion which did not afford one-fifth of its 
pews gratis, it followed, that no merce 
speculator could avail himself of it, be- 
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cause he must lose more in establishing his 
title than he could gain by the exemption 
from poors’ rates, therefore such specula- 
tors could not be profited by the measure, 
while its enactment would serve not only 
in recognize the great principle of tolera- 
tion, but to prevent parochial antmosities 
and bickering in those places where dis- 
senting meeting-houses were established, 
and the number of such establishments was 


one of the best signs of the times, for it’ 


proved the progressive advancement of 
religious worship. 

Upon a division the numbers were, for 
the amendment 41, against it 22, majority 
19 against the Bill, which of course was 
lost for the sessions. 

—— 

Unitarian Chapel, at New Church in 
Rossendale, (see Monthly Repository, 
pp. 3138—392.) 

Subscriptions towards liquidating the 
debt (£350) upon the above chapel, will be 
received by Kev. Robert Aspland, Hack- 
ney Road; Rey. R. Astley, Halifax; Rey. 
William Johns, Manchester; Mr. William 
Walker, Rochdale; Dr. Thomson, Halifax. 
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NOTICE. ° 

Dr. Estiin is about to publish a Uni- 
tarian Christian’s Statement and Defence 
of his Principles, in reference chiefly to 
the Chorges of the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s—a discourse 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
Ugitarian Soeiety in South Wales, at 
Liangyndeirn, in Carmarthenshire, on 
Thursday, July 6, 1815, and published at 
their request. 

— 
Western Unitarian Society. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held at Bristol, on Wednesday, 
the 2ist of June. ‘The devotional 
services were conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Estlin and the Rev. ‘IT. Howe, 
and Rev. W. J. Fox, of Chichester, 
preached from Acts xxviii. 22. “ As 
concerning this sect, we kuow that 
every Where it is spoken against.” 
The object of the preacher was to 
display the fallacy and injustice of 
several of the popular charges against 
Unitarianism,—charges which are in 
some cases utterly inconsistent with 


.each other, and which are universally 


founded on very erroneous views either 
of the doctrines of Unitarianism, or of 
the motives and reasonings of its ad- 
vocates. The discourse was alike 
eloquent and argumentative; and the 
powerful impressiveness of it was ob- 
viougly and strongly marked in the 
fixed attention with which it was 
universally heard. Some passages 
could not fail to excite a peculiar in- 
terest in the minds of those who re- 
collected that the preacher had kuown 
what it is to be involved in the gloomy 
thraldom of Calvinism, and had, from 
full conviction, embraced the grand 
doctrines of the unpurchased mercy 
and unrivalled supremacy of the God 
aud Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
At the unanimous and earnest request 
of the Society, Mr. Fox consented to 
the publication of the discourse; and 
the perusal of it will, we feel assured, 
shew good reason for our hope that 
the zeal and abilities which it displays, 
will be increasingly employed to pro- 
mote the spread of the great truths 
Which it advocated.—In the evening 
M r. Fox conducted the devotional ser- 
vice and Dr. Carpenter preached. 

At the close of the morning service 
the usual business of the Society was 
transacted, and several new members 

tted. It was resolved to hold the 
next Annual Meeting at Dorchester, 
aud, if possible, on the third Wed- 


nesday in June: the appointment of subject to the Bev. Dr. Carpenter, Exeter. 


. 
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the Preacher was referred to the Com- 
mittee at Bristol—A proposal was 
made to employ part of the funds of 
the Society, in the reprinting of 
works which, if not peculiarly suited 
to the immediate object of the So- 
ciety, would be more likely to obtain 
general circulation than books directly 
Unitarian, and which might have 
great efficacy in weakeuing the influ- 
ence of religious bigotry, and at least 
preparing for the diffusion of our 
principles; such, for instance, as 
Bishop Taylor's Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, Whitby's Last Thoughts, &c. : 
but the proposal was withdrawn on 
the representations of Mr. Rowe and 
others, that it was undesirable to 
burden the. Society with. a stock, 
which might prevent the employ- 
ment of its funds in a method more 
directly within its scope and object. 
A gentleman present, however, sug- 
gested that what could not be well 
done by the Society, might by iudivi- 
duals; and he liberally offered the 
loan of 1001, towards accomplishing 
the object, if others could be found to 
unite in it.* 

When the Society met last year at 
Yeovil, the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee led the General Meeting to 
consider by what means they might 
best mark their warm and grateful 
sense of Mr, Rowe's unremitting and 
very important exertions for the wel- 
fare of the Society, from the period 
of its removal to Bristol in 1804,—in 
aiding in the duties belonging to the 
Treasurer aud the Secretary, in the 
general objects of the Society, and in 
the conduct of the Annual Meetings, 
which he had uniformly attended, 
and to the interest and proper direc- 
tion of which he had sv essentially 
contributed. It was finally determined 
to present to him, in the name of the 
Society, a copy of the Fac Simile of 
Beza's Manuscript, and (as soon as 
published,) of Mr. Wellbeloved's 
Family Bible, each with an appro- 
priate inscription. At the present 
inceting Mr. Rowe, while he express- 
ed his satisfaction at the appro- 
bation of his services to the Society 
which their vote had manifested, de- 
clared his determination to decline 
the proposed testimonial of it. 

About sixty gentlemen afterwards 





* If any friends of free inquiry are dis- 
posed to countenance this object, they are 
requested to address a few lines on the 
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dined together. In the interva! be- 
tween dinner and the evening service, 
Dr. Estlin, and Messrs. Fox, tiowe, 
Evans, Rowe, Gisburne, &c. addressed 
the Mecting on topics relating to the 


cheering prospects of the difiusion of 


Unitarianism, and on the proper 
means of promoting it. When the 
attention of the Meeting was parti- 


cularly called to “ the prospenty of 


the Western Unitarian Society,” the 
Rev. J. Evans, (a member of the Com- 


mittee,) read an interesting report of 


its state and progress. In the course 
of it, however, reference was made to 
the loss of members which had been 
occasioned by the establishment of the 
Devon and Cornwall Unitarian Associ- 
ation which has,in several respects simi- 


lar objects; but the Committee ex pres- 


sed their hope that if the sphere of the 
Western Unitarian Society were nar- 
rowed, the interests of the grand cause 
would be promoted. 

Dr. Carpenter, having had a share 
im the formation of the Association re- 
ferred to, stated to the meeting that 
its peculiar objects were toformacloser 
union, and to cause a more frequent 
intercourse among the professors (in 
Devon and Cornwall) of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Unitarianism,— 
the Absolute Unity, Exclusive Worship, 
and Unpurchased Merey of God even 
the Father; that it aiforded greater 
fucilities for the purchase of Unitarian 
books in that district ; and that it re- 
ceived subscriptions as low as five shil- 
hags perannmum. He said that it would 
have been decidedly his wish, and that 
of others, to connect it with the W estern 
Unitarian Society, as a Branch-Soci- 
ety; but asthe former was understood 
to imply the admission of the doctrine 
of Simple Humanity ; this connection 





ently with the hope of uniting, on the 
wider basis, with those who either 
doubted or denied that doctrine: and 
that whatever deficiency in number 
might be experienced by the Parent 
Society, through the establishment of 
the Association, the general cause 
would gain four-fold.* Advertingthen 
to the conviction which had been ex. 
pressed by a preceding speaker, that 
Unitarianism was making a silent 
progress where it was not publicly 
embraced, and that it was spreading 
widely among the intelligent poor, 
Dr. C. called the attention of the 
meeting to the case of the Unitarian 
Church at Rossendale, (a truly anima- 
ting account of which had been given 
in the Monthly Repository for May 
last ;) and expressed his earnest hope 
that they would meet with aid among 
their Unitarian brethren, to extinguish 
their burdensome debt, and to supply 
them with serviceable books for their 
own use and for distribution.+Mr. 
Rowe, with his usual impressive elo- 
quence, entered into some details res- 
pecting the early history of the Soci- 
ety, and the causes of its removal from 
Exeter to Bristol, and after having 
mentioned various Associations which, 
siuce its origin, had sprung up for the 
diffusion of Unitarianism, he gave an 
encouraging representation of the 
spread of those sentiments, which, 
while they afford the noblest views of 
the attributes and dispensations of the 
Giod and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, lay the best foundation for 
christian obedience, and present the 
justest and most extensive views of its 
nature and obligations. 

May the genuine practical influence 
of Unitarianism, on the heart and life, 
be experienced, wherever it is em- 





could not have been effected consist- braced as Christian truth! . 
ee . = — — 
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Samuel Whitbread, E'sq. 
(From the Morning Chronicle, Friday, 
July 7, 1815.) 

Yesterday morning, at his house 
in Dover Street, died suddenly, Sa- 
musrt Waitrsereav, Ese. He was 
found dead in his dressing-room about 
ten o'clock in the forenoon by his 
servant, The death of a patriot so 
steady, intrepid and zealous in the 
cause of his country and of human 
freedom, will be long, deeply and 
“mversally deplored. The loss of 


Mr. Whitbread in the British parle 
ment is a loss to the civilized world; 
for, like the exalted model of his con- 
duct as a senator, (Mr. Fox,) he wa 
the constant, able and disinterest 
advocate of justice, freedom and bu- 
manity, wherever and by whomse- 

* The present number of Subscribers 
the Devon and Cornwall Association 
about 180, at an average of 7s. or 8s. pet 
annum. 


+ The writer of this article bas received 





ever assailed. No man who had a 
claim ov the virtuous for protection, 
ever applied to him in vain, He was 


the earnest and indefatigable friend of 


the oppressed ; and in the prosecution 
of justice was dismayed by no combi- 
nation of power, clamour or calumny 
—wearied out by no difliculties and 
exhausted by no fatigue. In all his 
exertions, the only creature whose 
interests he did not consult, were his 
own; for of all public characters we 
should puint out Mr. Whitbread as 
the individual who had the least con- 
sideration for himself, and who was 
the least actuated by personal motives. 
His heart and mind were wholly de- 
voted to the amelioration of the state 
of society, to the maintenance of the 
rights which our forefathers acquired, 
and to the communication of those 
blessings to others which we our- 
selves enjoy. His views were all 

blic. He could not be diverted 
From the right path by any species 
of intluence, for he was inflexible 
alike to flattery and corruption. He 
invariably objected to that system by 
which the burthens of Great Britain 
have been so dreadfully accumulated, 
because he believed that the object 
of the league of sovereigns was more 
to restrain the rising spirit of a just 
liberty, than to withstand the insa- 
tiate ambition of a single individual; 
and his justification in this sentiment 
was the proof, that they never ad- 
hered in success to the professions 
with which they set out in adversity. 
He was the warm, liberal and enthu- 
siastic encourager of universal educa- 
tion, from the pure feeling of bene- 
volence that actuated all his life. 
He was convinced, that to enlighten 
the rational mind and to make a peo- 
ple familiar with the holy scriptures, 
was to make them strong, moral and 
happy. He was no bigot to forms of 
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the following Sums for the Rossendale 
UVnitarians : viz. 
John Mackintosh, Esq.of Exeter, 5 0 0 
Collection at Tavistock, at the 
Meeting of the Devon and 
Cornwall Unitarian Associa- 
TO <i! eis) ht pe OO 6 
Do. Do, at the Rev. 
Mr. Evans's Meeting on the fol- 
lowing Lord’s day, - - -4 0 6 
earnestly hoped, that our Rossendale 
Brethren will bot up their discipline as 
sts,as far as their pecultar cir- 
Sumstances and the principles of Unita- 
anism will permit. 
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worship, and therefore he was frieud- 
ly to those institutions, the object 
of which is to instruct the young 
mind in the precepts of Christianity, 
according to the tenets which the 
mature judgment or predelection of 
the parent might wish to imprint 
on the child, In his friendships, no 
man went greater lengths, or was more 
ready to sacrifice time, ease and com- 
fort, than himself. ‘This was conspicu- 
ously shewn in the undertaking of the 
re-establishment of Drury-Lane The- 
atre, which will ever remain a monu- 
ment of his disinterested labour and 
perseverance, as well as of the high 
confidence which was reposed in his 
power and integrity by. the public ; 
for to his exertions, to his character, 
and to his invincible constancy alone, 
are the public indebted for the resto- 
ration of that edifice ; and it is a me- 
morable trait in his character, that 
having the whole patronage in his 
hand, not one person, male, or fe- 
male, employed in the establishment, 
owed their appointment to any per- 
sonal dependence on himself, or con- 
nexion with his family, but in every 
instance he selected the fittest objects 
that presented themselves for the si- 
tuation that they gained. We fear 
that to the daily and hourly fatigues, 
nay, we may say to the persecution 
that he endured in this great work, 
through the petulance, the cabals, 
and the torrent of contrary interests, 
we must attribute the decline of his 
health, and the sudden termination of 
a life so dear to the public. The in- 
cessant annoyance preyed on his mind, 
and strengthened the attacks of a 
plethoric habit of body which threat- 
ened apoplexy. For some weeks past 
he had been afflicted with incessant 
head-ache, and his physicians had ad- 
vised him to abstain from all exertion, 
even that of speaking in parliament. 
No man was more temperate in his 
mode of living. [He was happy in his 
domestic society ; surroun by an 
amiable and accomplished family, and 
in the possession of all that fortune, 
with the consciousness of the honest 
discharge of every duty, public and 
private, could bestow. No man will 
be more sensibly missed by the peo- 
ple as one of their representatives, for 
no man was more vigilant, more un- 
daunted, more faithfal in watching 
over their interests, nor more 

in asserting their rights. He had the 
good old English character of open- 
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ness and sincerity. He called things 
by their right names, and his detes- 


tation of every thing m the nature of 


a job, made him the terror of deii- 

quents, His death will be a universal 

source of sorruw to the country ; and 

now that courtiers are released from 

his castigation, even they will do 

justice to his talents and integrity. 
——<— 

Died, on Sunday, July 23d, at Bir- 
mingham, Joshua Toulmin, UD. D. 
one of the pastors of the congregation 
assembling at the New Meeting House 
in that town. Uncommonly affec- 





State of Public Affairs. 





tionate in his temper and amiable in 
his manners; exemplary and usefy} 
through a life prolonged beyond the 
ordinary period; eminent by his piety 
and virtue as a Christian, and by his 
qualifications and services as a mi- 
nister; he will be most tenderly ye. 
gretted in a very wide circle of rela. 
lives and friends ;—while his labours 
in various departments of Theology 
and General Literature, will carry 
down his name to posterity with the 
reputation winch it) has obtained 
among his judicious and candid con- 
temporaries. 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
OR, 
The Christian’s Survey of the Poltical World, 
—— 


PRNUHE thrones of the Bourbons are 

re-established. They are now 
sovereigns at Paris, Naples and Ma- 
drid; and their conduct in their 
different seats of government will 
form very curious pages in future 
history. Paris presents a very sin- 
gular picture. It has been taken a 
second time, and the confederate ar- 
mies, the supporters of the monarch 


on the throne, are in possession of 


the capital. In_ this situation the 
monarch issues his mandates to his 
subjects as in time of profound peace, 
and he has appointed a day for the 
assembling of the legislature, to act 
in concert with him for the govern- 
ment of the country. The events 
preceding this change are unexam- 
ved in history, and will scarcely be 
lieved by posterity. 

The battle of Waterloo was most 
decisive. The ruin of the army un- 
der Buonaparte was complete, and 
the conquerors followed up their 
victory with such rapidity, that Paris 
fell into their hands without a blow. 
A military convention was made_be- 
tween the generals of the Prussians 
and English and those of the army 
of the French, at Paris, by which the 


latter agreed to withdraw with their 
troops to the south of the Loire; and 


Paris was given up to the conquerors, 


on the idea, that the inhabitants were 


not to be injured, and public property 
was left to future arrangements. 
The king followed them quickly, and 


was lodged in his palace, and the 


sovereigus of Russia and Prussia soon 
after arrived in his capital. 


It could not be expected that the 





conquerors should im this manner 
march through the country without 
some inconveniences being felt by the 
inhabitants; and the Prussians, ex- 
asperated by former recollections, 
were not likely to be kept entirely 
free from availing themselves of the 
usual privileges of war. But Paris 
felt more, perhaps, for the apprehend- 
ed injury to some of its works of art, 
than from the burning of a few pa- 
laces and villages at a distance: and 
the Emperor of Russia arrived in 
time to save the bridge of Jena, which 
Blucher had made preparations to 
destroy. The hardy veteran did not 
recollect, that if the bridge recalled 
the memory of the day in which the 
kingdom of his master was over 
thrown, the preservation of it with 
a memorial of its having been im 
possession of the Prussians, would 
have redounded more to their national 
glory. Paris had many similar mo- 
numents of the heroism of its great 
military chief, but their names have 
been changed, and thus the fury of 
the conquerors has been averted. 
With the return of the Bourbon, 
the white flag was restored; but the 
tri-coloured waves in many parts 
France, which feels at present the 
horrors of domestic war and foreiga 
invasion. On all sides from the 
Netherlands and the Rhine froops 
are pouring into this ill-fated country, 
whose day of retribution is come; 
and the pride of the great nation * 
humbled to the dust. A feeble re 
sistance has been made in some places 
to the march of the Russians and 
Austrians, which ended in so much 











greater disasters to the inhabitants : 
but it is some cause of triumph, that 
the march of the English was con- 
ducted with the greatest regularity, 
and more reliance is placed on their 
protection than that of any other 
tag. The towns that held out are 
daily submitting to the Bourbon, and 
the army, weakened by continual 
desertions, is expected soon to follow 
the same course. It remains to be 
seen what will be the result of the 
new treaty. 

On the entrance of the sovereign 
into Paris, the chambers of the legis- 
lature then sitting were shut up, but 
many of its members assembled at 
another place, and there subscribed 
a protest dictated by the state of af- 
fairs ‘They also left a plan of a con- 
stitution: but, as it will be considered 
to have been the work of persons 
illegally assembled, no attention will 
be paid to it. The sovereign restored 
to their places all who had been in 
ower on the day of his) quitting 
Paria and the interregnum of three 
months will produce little or no con- 
sequences as to the civil government 
of the country. Every thing will 
depend on the new legislature, and 
there is every reason to believe, that 
the sovereign will unite with it in 
cordial endeavours to place the go- 
vernment of the coyntry upon a solid 
foundation. It appears evidently im- 
possible to restore the monarchy to 
the situation in which it was under 
the three former sovereigns, and the 
king must consent to the limitations 
of a representative government. It 
will be recollected, that the Bourbons 
had destroyed the old constitution of 
France. The states-general were not 
allowed to assemble after the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, but despotism 
Was not established till the latter end 
of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
Who gained the memorable victory 
over his parliaments. ‘The disorder 
m the finances, produced by the A me- 
"ican war im the reign of his succes- 
of, brought forward the auvcient 
claims of the people, which terna- 
uated so fatally in the death of that 
-fated, but well-intentioned, mon- 
weh, and the consequent disasters 
bust have taught king and people 

value of true liberty. It must be 

‘before they can experience its 


i? this wonderful state of things 
Cunesity of the public has beea 
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naturally directed to the fate of the 
great character who has for so long 
u time convulsed all Europe. Soon 
after his arrival at Paris it was an- 
nounced, that he had abdicated the 
imperial dignity, and a feeble attempt 
was made to preserve it to Iris son, 
tle soon ceased to be visible. Vari- 
ous rumours were spread on the place 
of his retreat, and the most prevalent 
one was, that he had taken shipping 
with several of his generals for Ame- 
rica. By many the belief was en- 
tertained that he remained in France; 
but all doubts were removed by news 
of his surrender to the admiral on the 
station off Rochfort. What will be 
his fate it is impossible to conjecture. 
Thus is overthrown a dynasty which 
a few years ago seemed firmly fixed, 
and with il, it is to be hoped, will 
be destroyed, that military system 
under which Hurope has so long 
groaned. The calamities of the last 
twenty-six years cannot but produce 
some lasting and salutary lessons both 
for governors and governed, 

‘The fate of France remains to be 
determined. It depends on the allied 
sovereigns, Who have now so many 
troops in the kingdom as must render 
farther resistance unavailable, ‘They 
have great demands, and it cannot be 
expected, that they should return 
without some compensation for their 
labours. The keeping of so many 
troops will of itself be sufficiently 
burdensome, and France will now 
learn what it is to bear those contri- 
butions which it before was accus- 
tomed to lay on so many other coun- 
tries. But besides, it may be consi- 
dered, that France by her great power 
has been enabled to excite this confu- 
sion in Enrope, and it may now be ad- 
viseable to reduce her within her anci- 
ent limits. These were extended in the 
reign of Louis the XIV., a despot 
of a character very much resembhag 
that of Buonaparte; possessing all 
the ambition of the latter, and with 
it a degree of intolerant bigotry, 
which spent itself in most abominable 
cruelties ou his own subjects, In his 
(ime the French gained possession of 
Alsace, Lorraine, Artois and French 
Flanders, and the united sovereigns 
may think, that France will be suf- 
ficiently powerful when these addi 
tions have betn lopped off, and an- 
nexed to other territories. The great 
nation will theu be reduced to its 
true lupits,—to those regions where 
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the French is the native language ; 
and they who, when they had the 
power, used ad libitum the right of 
annexation, caunot justly complain if 
a similar power is exercised on the 
side of deprivation. ‘The treaty of 
Paris will now excite all the atten- 
tion of the public, and it will be the 
fault of the united sovereigns, if 
Vrance is for some time at least ca- 
poble of disturbing the peace of Iu- 
rope. 

Now perhaps is an opportunity 
givenfor examining the nature for that 
military system under which Europe 
has so long groaned. A nation kept 
under by the bayonet cannot be said 
to possess a legitimate government, 
which is a union of people under laws 
which it is the general interest to 
obey. Louis the XIV. introduced 
large standing armies, and from that 
time Europe has presented the ap- 
pearance of a frightful barrack. Men 
did not live in a state of peace but of 
truce: for the great policy of nations 
was to be prepared for war, that state 
which is a disgrace to rational beings. 
It is now high time to act upon bet- 
ter principles, and if such should be 
adopted, the calamities of the last 
Quarter of a century will not have 
beey, fruitless. May it be recollected, 
at lett, that all the nations engaged 
in the late struggles profess to be 
disciples of our Saviour, and pray 
daily for the coming of his binges 
But his kingdom is a kingdom of 
peace, and he is emphatically called 
the Prince of Peace. May the sove- 
reigns of the earth learn at last to 
imbibe his principles, and to make 
peace internal and external the end 
of their government. 

This is the age of reform. France 
attempted it, but overstepped the 
bounds of moderation and fell into 
despotism. Itis now likely to settle 
wto a representative government. 
She has always been the giver of 
fashions, and even despotic sovereigns 
have adopted this from her. Prussia 
has now a constitution, the basis of 
which is the representation of the 
people. This isan unexpected mea- 
sure, but the king has given it his 
sanction, and he will soon see esta- 
blished in his kingdom a legislature 
upon this foundation. Hanover had 
preceded him in this goodly work, 
and Germany itself is formed into a 
confederation, in which every state 
has its proportioned number of repre- 
sentatives. This large country must 
remain weak, but not on that account 
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the less happy : and it will be seen 
whether its various states cay settle 
their differences by fair arbitration 
instead of the vulgar and beastly ap. 
peal to force. ‘The experiment jg g 
noble one, and every well-wisher to 
peace must wish its success, One 
inaim point in the new code of Ger. 
many is, that religious opinions shall 
not be a cause for deprivation of civil 
rights. Every prince will be allowed 
to employ his subjects of every deno. 
mination of religion: but it is not to 
to be expeeted that England will a). 
low for a long time this right to its 
sovereign. Probably, when Spain 
has set the example, this country 
will be its tardy follower, and, in the 
mean time, the United Kingdom will 
present to the world the strange sight 
of a sect retaining its power, though 
two thirds of the population should 
be of a different opinion, 

Poland also, though united with 
Russia, is held under a peculiar ten- 
ure. It is a separate kingdom and 
to be governed by its own laws, and 
a principal feature of its new constr 
tution is freedom of religion. It has 
the advantage also of being undera 
sovereign of a different religion from 
that of a very great majority of his 
new subjects, and the ditlerent sects 
of those extensive regions, not receiv- 
ing any particular countenance from 
the throne, will be prevented from 
oppressing each other, ‘The people 
also will not be in so bad a state as is 
generally imagined. ‘The liberty, of 
which the nobles of Poland made so 
much their boast, was confined to 
their cast; the people were under 
numberless despots. Their power 
will now be curbed, and the throne 
will be a protection to the multitude 
against the few. 

In the midst then of all this confi- 
sion, the dawn of hope appears in the 
horizon. The Christian, indeed, will 
not fear, though the earth be moved 
and the mountains be cast into the 
midst of the sea. His heart is fixed, 
and he knoweth in whom his conti- 
dence is placed. The worldly one 
tician may lay his plans, but we have 
seen how soon the mighty fabne 
vice is destroyed. Let us 
prospect of a new era, and contmue 
to pray, that God may inspire 
minds of princes with true w 
that they may make his laws the ® 
of their conduct, and by undeviating 
submission to our Saviour be an 
ample to their subjects and lead them 
the way to happiness. 4 









